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PREFACE. 


The full name of tin’s work, as may be made out from 
the colophons given at the end of the chapters and also 
from the last stauza of the last chapter in it, is Sarva- 
dariana-Hiddhmta-sangrahay which obviously indicates it 
to be an epitome of the accepted conclusions of all the 
philosophic systems current in India at the time of its pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, it appears to have been known 
by the comparatively shorter title of Sarvasiddhdnta- 
sang r aha also, as it is, for instance, found mentioned in 
the Pramdnattirattu ^ of Manavalamamuni, a well-known 
religious teacher of the ^ri-Yaisnavas of South India. 
In the catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
India Office Library in London^ we find the work de- 
scribed under this shorter title. Accordingly this shorter 
title has been adopted as the name of the work in this 
edition. Evidently the name of the well-known Savva- ^ 
dariam-sahgraha of ISayana Madhava is a somewhat 
different abbreviation of the title Sarva-dar^ana-siddhmta- 
sahgraha. 

Five manuscripts have been used in preparing the 
text for this edition of the Sarva-siddhatda^sangraha. 


* Thia Tamil name of the work means that it is a collection of authorities. 
It is in fact such a collection, the authorities referred to in a famous commen- 
tary on Saint SathakSpa’s 'famil psalms known as Tirv>mymoli being therein 
quoted and traced to their sources. 
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One of these, marked P, is a palm-leaf manuscript be- 
longing to the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
here in Madras. Another, marked M, belongs to the 
Oriental Library in Mysore, and was very kindly placed 
at my disposal by Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastrin, the Curator 
of that Library. The third, marked V, is a copy of 
another original, transcribed for the Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library by Mr. S. P. V. Ranga- 
nathacarya, the proprietor of the Arsa Press at 
Vizagapatam. The fourth, marked 0, is a palm-leaf 
manuscript belonging to the Palace Library of H.H, 
the Maharaja of Cochin ; it was, through the kindness 
of the Maharaja, permitted to be placed at my disposal 
for some months. The fifth, marked T, belongs to the 
Travancore Palace Library ; and it became available to 
me through the kindness of Mr. V. P. Madhava Row, 
o.LB., who was at the time Dewan of Travancore. Of 
these, P and M form the foundation of the text printed 
in this volume. Both these are full of lacunas ; but it 
has been fortunate that the lacunm in P could be mostly 
filled up with the aid of the material found intact in M. 
In spite of its incompleteness due to the fact of its 
being abruptly brought to an end with the eighth 
chapter, the manuscript V proved to be of special value, 
for the reason that it contains a commentary. Similarly 
0 also is incomplete, containing only the last five 
chapters of the work. The manuscript T is a frag- 
mentary one containing very little more than the chapters 
on the Vai^esika and the N^dya systems. 

Professor J . Eggeling, who appears to be responsible for 
the description of the manuscript of the Sarva-siddhdnta- 
mngraha, under Fo. 2442, in the catalogue of the Sanskrit 
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Mauuscripts in the Library of the India Office in London, 
has therein stated that the work is ‘‘ (wrongly) ascribed to 
Saiikaracarya.” What his reasons for this opinion are, is 
not evident. In relation to a work of this kind it is clearly 
not appropriate to rely largely upon style for a proof of 
its authorship. In fact in regard to the question of 
authorship the evidence from style is always bound to be 
of an uncertain character, inasmuch as one man's esti- 
mate of a given style need not be the same as that of 
another man, and inasmuch as it is also well known 
that one and the same author may write in different 
styles either at the same time or at different times. 
However, accoj'ding to one of the readings, the twenty- 
hrst and the twenty-second stanzas in the first chapter 
may well seem to throw some doubt on Sahkaracarya’s 
authorship of this work. Those two stanzas would run 
thus in accordance with that xeading : — 


^TfHn^T ciil: ii 





These Lidias are not very clear and cannot be quite 
easily interpreted. But the occurrence therein of the 
name Sankara and the reference to a bhdsya by a Bhagavat- 
'paia are almost certain at the first instance to make the 
reader think that probably the great Sahkarac^ya him- 
self is mentioned by name here, and that he could not 
possibly have spoken of himself as BliagaoatpMa. 'This 
difficulty is got over, if we observe that there is another 
reading ia tte place of and that, 
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in the commentary to be found in the manuscript V, this 
word Siinlaro is interpreted t-o mean ^iva. More- 
over this same commentary gives out that the BIwgavat- 
paid mentioned in this context is in fact Govinda, the 
well-known preceptor of the famous ^ahkaracarya. 

— ^his is 

how the expression is explained in the commentary. 
In dealing with the hrst half of the second vstanza given 
above, this commentary gives as introduction— 

Similarly in relation to the second half of the same 
stanza we find the introductory remark — 

There is further the explanatory 

remark — 

^SFFT* ^FdlHjfT According to this 

commentator, therefore, Govinda, the guru of Sahkara- 
carya, must have written a commentary on the Uhatakdnda 
and another on the Jndnakdndci of the one comprehensive 
Mmdmd4dstm of twenty adhmyas. There is nothing 
improbable in this, for tradition ascribes very great 
learning to this Bhagavatpada Govinda. This same 
guru of Sankaracarya is known to be the author, for 
instance, of a work on Yoga known as YdgatdrdmH^ 
Accordingly, in the light of this commentary, the two 
stanzas quoted above from the barva^mUhdnta-sangralia 
cannot throw any real doubt on Sankaracarya being its 
author. On the other hand they really tend to confirm 
his authorship in respect of that work, 

# No. 4367 in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mannsoiipts in 

^he Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras. 
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Moreover, it is iigUj improbable that this com- 
mentator could be ill-informed about the matter. The 
beginning of this commentary runs thus : — 

I ?Tt^^55=fTnirv-qj ^;r; II 
f[qF-f I 

3TNr^’^TfTf.W: 1 

At the conclusion of the commentary, which, as 
already pointed out, extends only up to the end of 
the system of Bhatta Kumarila, we have the following 
colophon : — 

|T% 

It comes out from these extracts that ^esa Govinda 
is the name of the author of the commentaiy, that he 
was the son of a certain Sesa and a disciple of Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, the author of the Aclooita-siddki, which 
is a famous polemical work on Adraita-veddnta, That a 
pupil of such an ardent and highly learned follower of 
the teachings of Sahkaracaiya as Madhusiidana Sarasvati 
should have been well informed about Bhagavatpada 
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Go?inda^s works, aad also about tlie Sarm-siddhMa- 
mngralia being a production of Saiikaracarya, appears to 
me to be very mucli more tban merely probable. 

h can be made oat, I believe, that this commenta- 
tor Sesa Govinda lived about ^50 years ago. But it is 
evident that even before Ms time the Sciroct-siddhania-^ 
sangraha was known to be tbe work of Sankaracarya, for 
we find the already mentioned Srivaisnava teacher, Mana- 
v^amamnni, quoting passages from this work in his Pra- 
mdmitiraUii with the remark ; 

and this Manavaiamamimi is considered to have lived in 
the concluding part of the fourteenth and the early part 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. Thus there 
is positive evidence to show that for over five hundred 
years at least the Savva-siddhmta-sangraha, has been 
known to be the work of Sahkaracarya. Moreover, 
Madhava, the author of the Sarva-darimia-sangraka, 
appears to have been familiar with this work, although 
he does not mention it or its author by name in his 
SarDa-dar^ana-sangraJia. In the portions dealing with 
the Odrvdka-dariana and the Baiiddha-daHam in the 
Sarm-dariam-sangrahaj there are a few stanzas quoted, 
which obviously belong to this Saroa-siddhdnta-sangraha. 
There is for instance the stanza — 

This forms the penultimate ^loka in the second 
chapter of the Sarva-siddliaata-Hangraha. In addition to 
quoting this opinion of Brhaspati, as given by another, 
the Sarva-darima-sangraha quotes also passages directly 
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from some work attributed to the same Brhaspati, 

• wherein the above stanza occurs with its last quarter 
running as 55rii||^flcrT- In the Bauddhaclariam 

portion of the Sarm-dariana^sangraha^ we find the 
stanza — 

IW^'t II 

This is found as the seventh stanza in the Ydgdcdra 
section of the fourth chapter of the Sarva^sidihanta- 
sangraha ; and here it is, as may be easily seen, in its- 
proper context. From this same Yogucdra section the 
fourth stanza again is quoted in the Sarm-dariana’isan- 
gmhcL Besides these it contains the following stanza 
also, which is found in the Mddhyamika section of the 
fourth chapter of the Sarva-siddhmdasangi'aha : 

’TTJITDTt: I 

T^Doii II 

Here again it may well be made out that' this stanza 
can really be in its proper context in the latter work. 
Therefore it must be somewhat hard to deny that 
Madhava, the author of the Sarva-dar^ana-sangrahcCi was 
evidently familiar with the Sarva-siddhcmta-sangraJia^ 
and that he looked upon its contents as being sufficiently 
trustworthy to be quoted as an authority. 

Another point worthy of note in connection with the 
determination of the authorship of the Sarva-siddhanta- 
sangraha is that it contains no account of any system of 
thought which is positively known to be later in origin 
than the time of ^ankaracarya. On the other hand, it 
cannot be difficult to see how all the systems summarised 
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m the Sarm-dddldnta-sangraha must iave had theif 
origin in days before Sankaracarya. If, nevertheless, 
the work is held by any one to be a forgery, that opinion 
has, as it is usual in all such cases, to be based upon 
some sort of alleged cunning on the part of a Hindu 
forger, who, however, unlike all the other men of his 
tribe, has to be credited with the development of the 
hist'-srical sense so well in him that he could not betray 
his deceitful hand through chronological inconsistencies. 
There is also another item of internal evidence in the 
Sarva-^hUihmta-sanjraha^ which lends further support 
to the view that Sankaracarya must really have been its 
author. In the first half of the fifty-fourth stanza of the 
last chapter of this work, the author, wishing to say that 
the ma^idmaya-lMa, or what is often called the mind- 
sheath of the soul, is supported by the Supreme Soul, 
who is Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, mentions this Supreme 
Soul by the name of Govinda. Although Goviiida is one 
of the well-known names of Visnu, why the Supreme 
Soul should have been here designated by this particular 
name of Visnu requires some explanation. The reason 
for this seems to be none other than that Govinda hap- 
pens to have been the name of the gum of Sankaracarya. 
It is generally believed by almost all religious students in 
India that the gum always deserves to be worshipped like 
God himself. In support of this there is the authority 
of this oft-repeated stanza : — 

3^ II 

The philosophy of the advaitins enables them to 
actually identify the guru with God : according to them the 
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guru is not only to be honoured and worshipped like 
God, but has actually to be looked upon as being none 
other than God Himself. We therefore find Saiikara- 
carya giving at the beginning of his Vmkacudarmni the 
following 7mhgala‘Udka : 

The identification of the guru with God is distinctly 
obvious in this stanza ; and one may very well say that in 
Sankaracarya’s Bhajagdcinda-^ldtra also such an identi- 
fication is very probably intended. That both Madhava 
and Sayana have maintained this same attitude of divine 
identity in relation to their giiru^ Vidyatirtha, is well 
known to all readers of their numerous and varied works. 
In proof of this the following stanza to be found at 
the beginning of Sayana*s commentary on the Bgveda, 
for instance, may be quoted : 

^ II 

It is therefore clearly intelligible why the Supreme 
Soul is designated by the name of Gdvinda in the Sarva^ 
dddhanta-sangraha : and this internal proof in the work 
itself is certainly such as is very well calculated to show 
that ^ankaracarya must really have been its author. 
When the ascribed authorship of any old work is ques- 
tioned, it is not always easy to give more satisfactory 
evidence to establish that authorship than what has been 
found to be possible in this case: and it is not without 
value as evidence that all the manuscripts of the work 
that have been utilised for this edition ascribe its 



authorsliip to Sankaracarya. The cumulative effect of 
all that has been stated here regarding the authorship 
of the Sana-siddlicmta-^sangraha appears to me to make 
it unnecessary to doubt that its author is the celebrated 
Saiikaracarya himself. 

Although there are here and there a few difficultly 
interpretable stanzas, the work is on the whole remark- 
able for its simplicity and freedom from the rancorous 
spirit of heated controversy. It is worthy of note that 
in the very first chapter of this work the oneness of 
the Mlrndmsd as a §dstra — ^whicli extends over twenty 
adhydyas—is distinctly recognised. Most students of 
the Vedanta literature in Sanskrit know that this idea 
of oneness, commonly called idHtraikya^ has been a point 
of controversy between Advaitins and ViiistddvaUms, since 
the days of Kamanujacarya, who, in commenting upon the 
first word in the very first aphorism in the Veddnta^^sutras^ 
uses with effect the idea of such a ^dstraikya to establish 
the accuracy of his own interpretation of that word. The 
importance attached by Ramanujacarya and his followers 
to the idea of the Purva-mmdmd and the TJttara- 
mmdmd being in fact one sdstra is definitely recognised 
by Madhava in his Sarva-dar^am-Bangraha, Hence very 
probably the necessities of controversy led later on to 
the belief that the two Mtmdmds were really two distinct 
Mstras : and attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that Madhava has not mentioned either the Sarm- 
siddhdnta-sangraka or its author by name in the Sarva-- 
dariana-sangmha, although, as we have seen, he must 
have been familiar enough with the contents of the 
Sdrva-siddhdnia-sangraka, 

From the standpoint of Hindu Veddntic contro- 
versy, there is also another noteworthy feature in the 
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Sarm-siddhdnta-sangraha. In tMs work we are given a 
Vydsa-mata as distinguished from the Vkldnta-mata. 
The former of these two matas is said to be based upon 
the religious and philosophic teachings contained in the 
Malidhlmrafa, while the latter is declared to rest upon 
Bhagavatpada Govinda’s explanation of the Veddnta-8ul}W 
held to have been composed by Vyasa. It is to this ex- 
planation alone that Sahkaracarya would evidently give 
the name of Vkldnta . Whether Krsna Dvaipayana Yjasa, 
the original author of the Mahcihlmrata , is also the real 
author of the Vedmita-sutras is a question that need not 
be raised here. Indian tradition says that Vyasa is the 
author of both, and the 8ami--siddl\dnta-sanfjmha\m dis- 
tinctly adopted this tradition. Krsna, the son of Vasiideva 
and Devaki, evidently claimed to have been the ‘ Maker 
of the Veddnfa,^ as it comes out from a statement in the 

Bhagavadgttd — (XV. 15). What 
this means also need not be discussed here. Similarly we 
may ignore the perplexing personality of Badarayana as 
being either the same as, or another than, the traditionally 
accepted author of the Vedanta’' suira^. If for the time 
being we agree with the 8arva-siddhdnfa-sangraha, we 
have to distinguish between a Bharata-mata of Vyasa 
and a Sutra^maia of Vyasa. Naturally then the question 
arises — whether one and the same Vyasa did really teach 
two distinct matas. In this connection one is reminded 
of Dr. G. Thibaut’s view that Sahkaracarya’s interpreta- 
tion of the Veddnta-sutra.8 is different from what they were 
meant to teach by the Sutra-kdra himself. Dr. Thibaut 
has declared that the philosophy of Sankara would on the 
whole stand nearer to the teaching of the Upanisads than 
the Sutras of Badarayana.” I know that there are many 
who will strongly object to the implication here that the 
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teacMngs of the Siltms of Badarayana are different from the 
teaohiritrs of the UpatnsaJs, Whether Badarayana faith- 
fully interprets the IJpanlsach is indeed a very legitimate 
investigation to undertake. But it is clear enough that 
the aim of Badarayana was evidently the harmonisa- 
tion of the teachings of the Mahdhkarata with the teach- 
ings of the Upanisivh : and even so it cannot be held to be 
incontrovertible to say that he did not understand pro- 
perly the teachings of the Dpamsads. That there is not 
even that amount of definiteness about the teachings of the 
Up^niisads^ as there is about the Veddutic teachings given 
in the Bhagavad glia and in the Mahabharaia^ is granted 
by many. It is therefore no wonder that Sankaracarya’s 
interpretation of the -teachings of the Upaiiiscids appears 
to certain competent scholars to be noticeably difi'erent 
from Bldarayana’s inte»*pretatioa of those same teach- 
ings. Sankaracarya himself says about the end of 
his short introduction in the Dhdsga efqj 

l?FdFri ; and 

this sentence is certMinly capable of making it appear 
that the aim of Sankaracarya was to try to evolve what 
he himself took to be the teachings of the [Jpaiiisads out 
of the Vedmta-satras of Badarayana — that is, to put into 
the Sutras what he himself understood to be the teachings 
of the Upanisads, Even orthodox AdtmUns seem to 
accept this view in a general sort of way, and there is a 
stanza attributed to Aladhusudana Saras vatl which gives 
a notably clever expression to it. The stanza is — 



It is evident from this that it is granted bj some Admitim 
themselves that the Veddnta^sutras of Vyasa are not 
responsible for the whole of the philosophy of Sankara- 
carya: and one need not therefore be surprised when 
one sees them occasionally making a distinction between 
the suira^Mra^mata and the hhdsyaAcdra-muta. The 
distinction between a Yydsa-mata and a Vhldnta-mata^ as 
brought out in the Sarva-siddhdnta^sangraka, is thus 
clearly confirmatory of the position of Dr. Thibautio 
regard to what kind of Vedanta it is that is really repre- 
sented by the Veddnta-sutras. As he maintains, the whole 
question here is indeed one of interpretation. What the 
philosophy of the Upanimh is, is itself dependent upon 
interpretation, which again is, in its turn, dependent upon 
the interpreter’s religious and philosophical predilections. 
What that Vedanta is, which was intended by Badarayana 
to be taught by means of his Sutras, is also dependent upon 
interpretation, although the interpreter’s predilections 
cannot naturally have here quite as much scope for their 
manifestation as in the work of outlining the philosophy 
of the Upanisads. 

Such are some of the points which the Sarva-siddhmta- 
sangraha brings to notice. In a few places the translation 
has had to be more or less tentative, although the readings 
adopted in the' body of the work have been chosen with 
considerable care. On the whole the translation is made 
to be as near to the original as possible, words and 
expressions introduced either for the sake of idiom or 
for the sake of clearness being invariably enclosed within 
brackets. This being the very first edition of the work 
as a whole, I am led to believe that scholars will not 
judge its shortcomings too severely, particularly because 
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I feel that the work cannot fail to be of some interest 
to them. It only remains for me to express my thanks 
to all those who have helped me in connection with the 
publication of this work and its English translation. My 
thanks are particularly due to Pandits Yenkate^vara 
&s trill and Sathakopacarya of the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library at Madras, and to Mr. M. B. 
Varadai-aiaijahgar, b.a., b.l., of Bangalore, and Mr, K. 
Krsnaswami Aiyangar, b.a., of the Madras Christian 
College. 

Madras, M. RANGAOARYA. 

. Jiime 1908. 
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ptr?T??r»TTEr^ri% ^Ti^sr^sncs^: i 
3T^^TT%fH«rTf^ ^n?:w S-53=EST^ II 3 II 
1^ ^ST3, I 

pr^TTS^ ^»T wwiT^'f^^fnrqL, ii ^ li 

5T g’lgf :^r«TT i 

f:^ 3Tift-S^#^ ^ROTP II 8 II 
^ g5T#«^g?: I 

^^cT^rr^qlgT^ "?TT^ gjpoTRLU II 

=^^‘55T5f cpgoTi f^'r 1 

f^T^ ’^pJTr ^ fpfrs-^ ii ^ ii 

^3?(T^T3 %g?q I 

qFTTSFT "fqypqrTtL II vs II 

ff ^■Rqfqft qpq: ^qnlsf^T ht^tt q ^ i 

T%5R^T^^ Mgrp-^:' II <; Ii 

I 

g^sfJiq^gq?q^g=2pg-qTT5at%q'qq^ii <9, ii 

^ ^ ^gfiRT'^ for ® V - 2ov ?r^. 

2 Y for °I%^gPriT. ® ^ ^TfcSIcrr for 

® ^ for 5=rrar, ’ °^:. 

^ for ® ^ 3T1%: . for JT*?:- 
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5Tinr^T%g[#?TqL II ? ® II 

3TTffT?# '7 TS^cT: I 

1^ II ? ? II 


w^: 


I 


i^^orrti II II 

TT^^lf ^ qTi=«TT IICW I 

^ firfi w ^ Wgos^ti ii ? » ii 





!?rpT liitfHr si^oig, . 


' ^ STFT^ for ^ m^. 

= V for 

® ° ^f^4^iWcr : for 

* for mf. 


^cT^i^for i^if^cl^. 

6 p am^^rr: for ^r 

‘ p 

8 M anf^=5%: for ^trr:T?|. 
n P ^Tcfr %° for 





’a'T^or ^'TofTSf^TT II ? II 

3mft 'S^^’T'TT JTgr: ^T: I 

'fc?iTd^5r^F: ^ra: ^t: ajftrt, ii ^ ii 

g-^ s;:i(t ^*TI^T ‘^TTc^rfft *Tfr: I 
srwfwJTfsrcTfm^'^^sTi^^' r%i%^T li ^ li 
3T^5^qm ^■g# i 

^ cTF?T«WPr*TT?IW: II » II 

31^rrp5TiIT?T37 I 

l%?rF=cri’TFPf ^T’^T^'T II ^ II 
KgrsffongqfT#^ =^ i 

|gT^'W?rT: \w>Tltcim?i^«TrTT: II ^ II 

m^T^T ?# 3^’7n%«n i 

%T^'rT*T^^: ^ 5 ; II ^s || 

^^'’T^gBFfoT fTPRT^Tggcrrfl, 1 

3ifq^ 3^ ^^T^fiii c II 


1 V 

s p®«03t 3T^ for 

» V W^T SIW?:; for f^Tr^^JT^FiiT: 

* V •ilcWr^ for . 

5 Y for °fM^. 

6 p fox 

7 M °fr^ for °^n5. 


*M °frsf for °|T7. 



p V for IP^ 


jj V °?'?wi%<>t °f^^in5foi. 


^ M omits thia line. 


13 V. for 
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5^; RTTWT’JrnifJJJTr’l 11 ^ li 
«IIIT^J%^TINT3T: 1 

%%r: ?t|t^$: || 1° || 
^IRitHT %TtfIFffrTHJT: I 
l%^T5TT^f : || ?? I1 


^Hfqra^f^q q^fsiiq^on^q^ i 
% ^ qlf ^1% fRqf%rqqRq^: || !(\ || 


qqT^WRf^qiq: i 

^fiRT sTfl^TFor: II ? ^ II 


RFiqiqq qsRi c5^^TT-sr jftf^q; n ?» n 
gq^fi ‘r%^t: qwqRRHKq; i 

qttq*lfq'S55^ w qpf sqqf^rq: I 


^qifi^H qlffi srqsq: n 


qiqq#? sRRom 


sTrfqq^r 


1 V loi ?rltlT:. 

sp °iqr° for “gf. 

V for ^ 

5 7 ‘'n for 

® P for 

^ Before this line 7" reads — 

pRm^ #^Jt^fT5?FcRT^hfn'?r^n 

P for 

^ P flRT-sf^ rfcWcT: for 



JT?=-qmw>iRr=gr. 

sirST: ^TOT^T^l^HoftrfqN ?n’=5T^q^ 1 

w ^«rT ti ? II 

=^5'jn fte^TW “^5f§r«rq: i 

3Tf%^TT5^0I ?T^ IR li 

ff m ife# ^FcTi^OT Ilrffr^ I 

%f% ^f^rW^I^FTfr: II ^ 11 
^qjoniT^ tt^T^n f I 
^I«Tf5T% S;?TT>^ ^sr^TT II » II 

iT?ri^T%^ WT^fT?ft‘ twif^S^l^rt I 
fSnR7KT3^5°«TT II II 

^I’TT'^fr ^ '^'RTq^ I 

JTTf^ stTf'T ’TT'S’=rfw: f^ il ^ II 

JT ^T'am^r T^55?70TJI^ I 

=^5'^nsWRi^ »TT«T1%^ f^: II vs l| 

’%®rFm ii c ii 

^ITsft “^S^Tt ^ft^'T^ I 

1 Y ^TiE^for 3T?fr. » P °'5fir?r for "'qWf. 

2 p °Jfnfr= for °^Tf'5f°. S P for °^:. 

S P for ^riT:. V for 

4 p fox 8 '’^IT^for \2TR . 

ay ^ for this quarter. 
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^ gf^g; ii ^ ii 

=?3's<triisfqi%|% i?iT^Rf?r° I 

^rnWr^wf ii \'= ii 

f%3T sq^sRftSfH^?!^ i 

3T^^rT^?if^ sjn%; 'Tr^tg^F ii ? ? ii 

'r5#^r gjpT?ft»i’ wrFJn®7tw ii H 11 
'srw'jri HiTR^^T# Rwg-: fqrr^gin^:" i 
sn^oraift^TT^: w ii u n 

g?'TT^ %f^%[ t^TFcTlf^: II ? 8 |i 


“l^STT ^ ^ II \^ \\ 

=5r^^Tf m^ITT “^5T^ NlfWI qFT: 1 

T:"" ^?(%55} 5t;t; II ^ II 



^ 18 ^ V r>. rs. "v 


ip fo’f 

« p ^ for iptJj;. 

V iTctJT for "firr%. 

S P for 
ep “?f: for 
^p^ftffor '^. 


* for ^fr^'q-. 

9 V ^1% for f%ir|- . 

ii V tor 

°^f|:3f; for ®f§[jr:. 

1» M f^cqr^ fOT this yiuarter. 
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qrcq'w’ trqT»IT^ ?rgir«Tt I 
fm“ %%^f 4 f^=^lRrt*( II II 

1# #1^% 


> for 

- P, M 3T?fr° f r 

3 p» M ^1%r for 

4 V for 

= V, il for "'^JT . 
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f JTI'STI^'rS I 

F^55^JffTCT 5 qi’TNm 1%T^STF 11 \ II 

^qra?Tt55=q# H’li'n' i 

3T^t ^Isfww^rrT# ?r IR ii 

^W^I'TW 15^ 1 

I%W l%f, il ^ II 
STltHTJTT If l^enf^IT 1 

II S II 

fTPr^S^g^n^: I 

3m^^3 5n^5 ii ^ ii 

Tf TT^n^^: I 

5Tm3TR^' ^TRMI^ IR IJ 

jori wpft II « II 

'rsTT^ fTT qi31 fPSfTfq fTqq ?r: I 

RfRiR Rqi ii <r ii 

3R'?qi?f%qi I 

?r% rr^rirr;. 

3M ® M for 

2 V for 6 p for ?f^??T?r^. 

3 T fllPT: foi • ’ M °^T 3 for %tT: . 

‘ p qnrew for qR^q. « v aq#T(Tr for f^^netrar. 



3T«f ?fl5rTFrT^frg. 


^fTT^TiTT^iT^r® tmr I 

‘^R ^4 f^q-T'JTTT^ Wr«Tfsc^% ^q-q-: || ^ 

WT«T^^5Jfm II ^ II 

?floTn% =5r^=rTf IR 'r^g i 

?r ^rSFI^?4 fT^ 3TTf^ II ^ II 

TSRST^'' ^RR?i ‘j^RirTii^n^rt.- i 
ftR^^nR R^T«Tf ^T ?r ?T^4ft.ll 8 II 

9Tr^RTR5^RIR: 'TRrg'RffTf^rf: I 

^ 5rfn%R4 ^ ir^rg ii ii 

^ 'Tfr^-fr: i 

sTRiRscqRTf^iigRfn^^r^i ii ^ ii 
W^Rsf4 ?rif^ ?r: i 

% tgR fTRI^rfoT^JT?!^ II 'vS 11 
fR ^5rii%gR^5. 


V reads before this line the follow'-ing- ; 

iTFf \ 

fc»r ?rri%T . . . 5T: 

^ ofTfSTr °for °R:f. 

V for 

V "‘cT^for ‘'ftcft®* 
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t*Tff^ ^ I 

STSr^ 5 II ? II 

5^^?rR?rf^^T: i 

'T^rjtm 'gi^TplqiT^ T^n II \ II 
^ g?r: I 

^ ^ fJiN II 3 II 

ws3RFr#;T ^ ^sr: i 

^ W 111; TT’TT^ffl It 8 II 

II II 

RqrTT 3I>lT%f|<rT iRT I 
^ifrRif^«Pr ^ f T R i i'?^ ^' iw^ ° II ^ II 
KqFI#5T 5n%?IT5^^5nTT I 

^55Tin^TRHTTF^T !1 ^^ II 

^r?^“3nw»iT^ ^Tfti I 

W?T5r IK^Tiq^F^ =^ II c- II 


' 51 ^TOTTOtT for and V ^TWmftjW. for ^TOT^- 

. fTT:. 

- P reads j ^nTTTfT for Bn^TTPcT. 

2 P and M read for and omits tlie line beginning: with SFITf^- 


* P and read sfigsra: for srrgstr- 
5 M nins^for 5ni?[. 



'fr«TTWT^^T ^m- 1 

1! ^11 

frFra-??rf^^^ fwirrirw^'er ^=5^^ ii ? o n 

^FT^^rpg i 

5 ^|:^T 1 ^^r lf^?«TT^Tf^T =^ ^T II U II 

^1 

^^ 9 i 5 r frfm: ii \\\\ 

^R 3 ?TT^q%:qTlt ?^TTt ^ \ II 

3 ^ 01 ^ TOT^f^mr^ ^fl^T I 
^Tt «fri^ W^psiT^Wra. II u II 

ftci^icrT; gi^ctn?j|: «nfr i 

??T 5 p^^,^?fT'! ^ jnot srsrq’^^^g, ii ? «i ii 
^i^'TT^’TTmqfjgrt ^ i 

?Tr 5 ^im^'%T^ 51^: 11 II 

Tn*l^5'JT?5qT%qTi^'JT I 

WfTfsrtBi %TF3^r»r??j^ii ?®ii 
STOM im't »TcT^ 1 

5 Rjr^ 2^; ii ^<r II 


» V reads ?T»ir #?5r for fmrSR^T. s ^ Hg^HTFI for 
s V for r V ■■an^fT for ^p^- 

* M for ^IcT. « V?I^q.for 

* P and U read for ?:<T^$rT°. s y for ^iolpfl 5=T:. 

6 y ^ for ^ 



?mfrs:FTT?Tff:. 

fTR T5#=5T^T3^fFmril K II 
^5Tf^ RTFTFR | 

^rt =^t5^R l^fTR R^ II II 
??5T1TR1 %^'t ^ i’^K^FRRlt: I 
5T^lS=5fTg^Vr Tf w"t giCgtirtcT: « II ^U\ 

5flfIRR^qmR5n%Si RR^Rsnrjqfrnq^ I 
%RRl^T#Rt R^RiTT^m^tsf 
'Hfft RT^R SRR RRTT II 

?TJ| ltfwn^'%: I 

tR=a ^'^S^qjR: ^ f^'I^^RSfTT II \\\\ 

)Tr#IRir I 

H V: irqiDT ^rlfr?c5fqi??: II II 
5t q^qg R qi R Wx^Rt qq^qq i 
qRot fcqRl qiq qqiqqiRt ii n 

AfRqfRw Ri%t qRq?R mt n 
qf| Riq: ^RcftsqFq^sfq qq^ I 
ar^ RTRRLStRR. Rq 5% qq^ ll ^(vs n 

? 5 n%T for 5 y reads Wr^fOTcTriT. 

M for “rf 6 V %i^ for 3 TT%°. 

M for ■ p and M rf?!^ for cTx^. 

V cTT^FcT^^ for ^Tt . . |?T. ft \r T^rf: for ?[: . 

Y gives qr^ itq srqqr ng^titfr: 



tsTTf^m 

^ HT^f ?T!StT%crq II ^<^11 

?T^‘®JTf^l?TTF ^ I 
5R10T cTSIfq 11 ■'le. II 

w sTT^rlTwnw ?Tt^g=5q^ ii \o w 

I^t; ‘H^^rarTiT 5rir?i ^ fi i 

^r|^%^otT5Tt ^ 5ra#^ii ^ni 
WF^I%'^H?TNr# I 
gfi'Ti^l^l^^ ^fi 11^^ II 
^T^q ^ qisqg; i 

313!^ ^IrRrRq qq?T3>*l' II ^^11 
3Tfft :^4r: I 

q=#^ ^’T qi q II I'i (1 

snFPTT qT% 5F# qff 5rT§rTq%%m: ii \‘^\\ 
qT5r^ ^TtF^ ?ErTf^qjTR>jT I 

?rmqTi%# ii \X w 
%^^t: ^inqj%55T sr?: i 
grj^ ^W- 11 ^'9 II 

' P and M fWT^ITJm for rar?IT ^>(T. i v ^51 for f^f; & ^WPJWfo.SIJTlX. 

S V for HtT”5ff^. 6 V 3q^q^r?^for >1^55^, 

3 V cT^q !T“ for cRit Sf“ and ‘ V ^Fflf^rfiT” for ^Tftf»mnTr“. 

l j^jM<lioTt T »|^ for . . ’Y 3=i;for Rirra;. 

Vtfi. “ P and M Ui|?nri: for pm^. 

2 
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33:5Htr)(3: II ^<r || 

%srRir i 

arjsqr 5T ^FTKir %T?im%%TT:“ II II 

%«TRf ^^cTTRr^ qW I 

^R-STRIT II 8 o || 

fit. ^<3^ |iTnti)>TrT^ II 

wrmnt II 

f rt ?ft«rs3f ?T^^f;fft^cr?TS=t 

JTW 13^30I»T II 

^ V ^ ^i^n^^iTiMcrr; for %^r . . . 

® p for ’^r^r; 

» M V ^sf^|F?iq‘^ for ^Tt^t . 


• ^r?3r. 







PrTI=f>flW ^^TT^^SfTTT II ? II 

ftmsr: i 

^iCTf^ 'l^RTBT# ^ Tt^rr: 3 ^: II ^ I 

snf’Tar^^i ^ ?r^^r^f%frT d ^ ii 

JTrrMg ^R^f: 1 

?T ^t^55fT 'TIT^^T'sq^: II 8 II 

3ft^ oTT sftg^^IT^ srgw: ^TJIFilcr; | 

^5r’ ^rar^TT ^^%:3r'f5r ii ii 
sfisri: Terr: I 

srsnf^^iR |:^n^ w^Tfrw: ii ^ ii 

^'wfSr 1 

^*rfi%i)553f^ <i ii 
^TT^rTR^TRr^: I 

gT%?FTT: II c' || 

^T^Scq^cRT^'Tf R If ^'E555i^: | 

p M lor^rgiRarg^. 

M HlJ|l<[ lor Hl'^?. 

V srfcTf^IW*. forf^?5I^T:. 

V for and ^?[T^^n %3 for 

V M ^^nSCIfST for fTSf. 

3-A 



il ?. II 

^T I wifon^^T^^r t^TFf^ ^?T?r^ i 
5rpH ^ li ? o II 

S ^ N'N 3 *' -N _ 

’RTT^HT 55T^ f?7T'TT?^*n5ri^ I 

jTi^^T^ ?r Hlffr ii n n 

ffT 5 

3Tf^qW II U II 

^TftflS|TH^{¥«r‘ ?¥5«TIfB^q' I 
^R: II U II 

's^m^TTRTrB^^ JTfor I 

fl^^^THIJTFq tl*mrRf*l:' II ? a II 

?F¥5?n^f^I R?1%T: T^T: H«\ II 

m- I 

^f^r” Iftt: ^%g; ii n 

^WTF I I 

in?m»Mffn ^ ii 


V 5il|t:- 

V SRITsrt !ITf*7'n^ for 3?3tHa: 

!lll®ra':. 

M ^W^for ?Ef%. 

M ^2^ for 

o 



T?2T ?#rfor3T7^^. 

' tel * 



■ II PT^ for M^. 

® This line is found only in Y 

= p ^NmrftaT for # , . 

10 p for tWr. 

11 Y for i?IT. 

6 i 
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I 

^?5#'?KfrpHjTr^t^TN^r %; ii K il 

cT^% sfr^TF^fT^r^? ^cj; i 

?TPTF4 qrq^lF li ^ || 
WWfF^f^«r ’T^'^?T«fT fffim: I 
'Tf^Ioqiti^«|T^’l ^11 11 

^W55TfJTiI^fffTTt' ^ ^S’npT rF^f^' 1 

?FT?Tm5rfT: II \\\\ 

arg^jn^fTcrfffF^ff i 

f|fl^V«rTT^f T%5n%im: II II 
3TrfJTFf!T?TqTfrfr^'t ®FfrSFr;^riOT ’Trm I 
gr^riFT'Tt’T^ pm pi: II ^^11 

o o 

mm garrm^m qmmfp i 

^TS^: ^qqiff 11 II , 


wgF^|;#5ar[|f^tq^qfmTF: II =1^ II 


W«rlF ^FSFq I 

^ ’t^wf' ii h 


1 V iHt?Jtr?r^ for iwrorfcT . 

S V tPH^ for fra#. 

sp f^rds^: forf^r^Tfr'.. 
i T 3°?irf^ 3'^’. for 55jffr%aT jort:* 

5 M 'irsmr:;^ for 

® All the MSS, give this metrically aad grarnmaticilly erroneous readiiigj 
it may, however, be read ^ 
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HHKIf I 

tItw5? ir^s ii 

HT fr^nl fTFPt fsqc^^mt ^m. i 

^sqiOTi 1^ Jn^‘ II ^<^11 

|W t fWlf^cTl: 1 

?f*¥wr’?=rp?^ra^ ?oJT!<fiF^ 3*^iftw- ii 
^^«fi f ^ fr5o5 3r»m; i 

^ HT'?^ II ^o II 

f 5??P^ i^TrJn W 5fT^^5^tf; | 

^T JTfKinT^^ qt«9T: || \\ \\ 

cl?TpII%qT‘ g=5«I^S^ I 

HT^nf^ii ^^11 

T%^r R 55f^T I 

HqiOT II II 

f^^:“ inq^ srqr^qijiq^ | 

rR*nTl|f?r^qft%fqra?^ga^ II ^8 II 

srqqFi^'^T; i 

qfSRTl^W: ^ra: IU^ || 


’ V for %lir Jf, and ^qWctf^ for ^TtST ffcT. 

2 P and M 3T1^ for fTt. ’ P fRTT^ for f Wr?!^. 

» P, M ftR|«r for i^. 8 T for f 

* It o5^j T S!»lrf for JfRlW. ’T for ‘’TOn^. 

* P #?: fordfitll:. 10 J1 for 

8 T feUT: for f^crni. for 5 T^. 
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^^oiTCRJT ^RJTI 


5T: II At H 

3rdW«inJlfS:w>Tt ^5T: I 


r. HT«?^®7lt sTI^^T^q I 
JTS 'mT?T*T4l%WTi%ft:‘ II II 

ft^ «ftJr5^f^l4f%Tf%^ ?TlA^'f^%SPSI«5=t %^tf*RF- 
'T^ sr^^oT*!. 


1 p tT5rrf^T%?t for 
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afr«I %qTT^M?T:. 

’wl’S«T I 

n^- li m 

3r?Tqi?: 5rs^T'Jn1f’^T?^TFlH5ft«r5T?g:i 

gT^T=?§ KJTm il II 

f^F^n^r^ief! ^ II ^ 

I^STIHW^ STTl^f^rJTf ^FTW9Tt? I 
H?r^qg*TFn'’Frg^*tFimn%i% ii 8 ii 
=3[3iq=r pniFiTT% hiwR' 5 r^ i 
H?f?T(RJT^Tft^R?c?l-q^=TritT^ II II 
H?TKfT: I 
fTR^gRT II ^ II 
R 5rFn%' *tTfP?f^: I 

^z^. II 'S II 

■g4«fTTi?^ *rr i 

5FRaF%«fl^ II <^ II 

1 Y q-^s5r^ for ^sn. e V for Tirrt. 

- P ^ ^tt%c5Frf 5^^ for 

ITrT^. 

8 M for “rrr^Tr^^g'T". ^ v for ^prrf^^r- 

4 P for . 

5 Y gPRWm for ^ 

. - 
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11 ^ 11 

^ f%d'^^TWTS^ gT=^qt ^?lf%f%-- ^rLlI ^ ° 11 
^fg?feiT5nTW^fTm*q^%^ ?r 1 

ii u n 

fm5=crwT%^t^#' T^q qiq snq# i 
^qqp=qgqTq^qi:'‘':qHl^-Siq HfPHm II \=^ 11 
sr^Tflfr^iq ^ 55 ^ f^Tq; q;T^'^=B5qi'‘ 1 

%f ?q qqr %sq% srq: n u n 

?=5^ifnq5Tq^p?qr 1 

q^qrg'^q^qrLii ?a 11 
qq# T%qf “mr qyq qi feqr qaq^T 1 
%qT^Tq; ^’^q^swTmT^»T^T%qT qqi II ^*^11 

f^qqq^qgTP ‘qn^^'^qq: lU^ 11 

qqi %?rfq%#^T: qTf^^T'%T ^11%: I 

qq^sqTgq^q: qqR ’^q^qjq^: ii \'s w 

q?i55qjqqqTqiq^ai5=qn%^iqT: i 
3T^fT3Tl sftqpn qi^^fr i^q q; 11 K II 
H^qrsMrq^lqqTqFqTq'^qq i 

» M for 

3 p for 

i V reads after this line the following : 

6 p fwrtnr f^^ftcTr^ ’^j^jrr%?rir'gTW^ for fiFisrt flPTr . , . ^^cfTf. 

6Y for w^i'rar^;. 

7Y 
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u ii 

^ ‘^rrf^ qr^ q8TTq%' i 

^jftqqqf it tq qT^f^s-qf u ° ii 

3Tgsn^'7fqf[r4^T#: Hlfi^T^rq ii ii 
qjtfr?r5qT§%s^mt ffr ^n'rqq’fqt: i 

^4: “q?TTon^: sf^TtW: II RR II 
wsTmorq^Tq^" f^nt^f^qfrq:i 
FTT??nHSTiq'Tawi??q^qf qqr srq: II II 
%Tt: ^B^'’Sf%?rT q^TT I 

qqr* q^qt ^fq: ii ^ a ii 
qqTf’sTfW^; qr ^qrqqq€q; *i 
qj^ ^ ^qi qqi: II II 

- qTTqTq>q q T%'sqqq qif qqTqqgf^rqr i 
srq: TO^t qrq ^ g srqqfqqwig^: ii ii 
qr^ q qf^t^ q HTitqqj^ Hqrqq: i 
q^T^Tft qqqqq f^w^rqiqrqq q ii ^'s ii 
qfqqrqT^TqTg, qqjqqqt qnq i 
5#5^iq qTqq qr q%qi^ 5 qffqqtLli ii 
qnt fqroRq ^qn^fR^’ i 

’ p qrrS- qjTfsq lor 
® y rtcTl''ll?: for <=hK'^/l$ •■• 

i M ”t|5r 5 for °5tW. 

* y qqr qnizj%5ft |Rt.- for |rt: . . qqr. 

«p M^ for frar, 

’ y *rRrg° for sRTg;>. 

«p M qgq: for #|cr;. 

• y ^qiqwqtq for 





2 ? 


!l I! 

rr^^T?TT*tFJraT^'3;€ 3^55^^! 

^R*Tf«rg:iT^ TS% II 11 
^sr f%? srr^aq ^5^^frcitf%cTT i 

HTfir^qfS'srT % fT%^ ii ^ ? ii 

T^JTf^m’=78T I 
^ri# <T5r ^T^3r55^|| 11 

fms^iT ^ gmr?Tr?Tr^^Fi^ Rar? : i 

^«T=T< II w I! 

53^ o^fETfcr^ SfT I 

srifwf^lf : =^5I^7l'W>?^r3^ll ^8 11 

=^2f^W^lHT=Tr 5Tf^3lf?5T: I 

^^4 Rarf^mHiTft^H: II ii 
331 ?TT«F4t4*4fmqT?^'ft7^%: 1 
3Ti€fl3tj4f4g?^’^i-sT ’snccJT^n^it^nsiTfTT; ii ii 
54^13: 1 

aT^TH^afNT'n ^ law^^oTifqy II ^vs || 

Hf TrTT’4^4 ^5Tr|gjF=fn^5r5T: i 
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% il II 

cffsrar^Hqm ggsjJTftrqrgqra: ii S'? n 

gf ^gt55fg gorrtgfjj^ ii g ? ii 

%^Tf%^rrF?frT^T5 i 

gj gg g^TT^g; ii a^ ii 

f ylR=s£?ig g^g gigmgggf^iiT^' i 
wt ft Vf^g^fgmgrg^ 5Tt^:' II ax ii 
^TBigmig #Rg ggfsg* fgggwgr I 
sTTfl-g wrpTFr' gsri^nsg gRorq: ii a a ii 
sgrg fwifgTT^' gfari-^l Tt^gRi^gig n aa^ il 

ffg WRt'siy^TTgT^fgTlgg gtx^fgmsi R d g a-t tgiltx?- 
gw gsMgrgrrq, 


1 -p f^d : for l^v:(jd'>^. 

» M for ffx. 

3 M ^or J^tf^cT:. 


4 T ^ ff for ?JJ7t-S«T. 
6 V °Frrr^%cfa: for 



5RT^T^^:. 


•29 


3r«r 

554 ^njn-4 ^fT?5ffri * 1 

^951: fj I! 

^T ^T ^SI?Tf^^^; 1 

^ qi^t qnt 5 fi:“ II ^ II 
^ Tf ?n ^5 *?: I 

ii a ii 

%fT T^r^^fqpfftsq qjfrwfrmr'ir^: i 

3TTfqT friwssr frqrTftF*T^T^^ T^TcfT: ll 11 

qiqi^^TrqJTr ^ ^ wsq I 

l^ff^S^^Tfi^qT nw ^TFfqT TWf|^: II ^ II 

fTFr-^,^: RT^^ 3 nT^fiT% I 

HTS-wFFqf qqqf^^rq ii 's n 

qjfrffHrqqwq:" 1 

^fj- qm 3Tq^ W ii ii 

1 p for g^t: . « t ° fo* 5^°. 

! Y ‘qrqnr'qrpq for “qr- « t 3 ??w: for jr?fqrqfT:. 
qr^w^rfq. ’ p ^rrq, for qn%. 

3 pqqq^ forget:. »M3torf|. 

4 p %: for 


* This and the following two lines are to he found in Y alone. 



so 




f^¥t « 7 «Tr i 

Hq^f^;#E£?TgiPxspi^sTT^-ta:' I 

f^rETFFTrf^^'^* ^ II n 

^ fi^r^ sr^^frFTt I 

3T^^rfHWn%5Ti JTpff stthtS^ rr II 


U II 


m^nSTPIK^ qff: I 

an^err Kfg5rFP^R^»f'>qgrf^^?'7rT»i, n K\ ii 

^j|RT%^^TTurr; ^?T: STT>:?n5=rS!5TriTq_^ I 
^ sin II ^ s II 

S^wifrnlnrr^ 'Tfn i 

5PTRFTS%Tr^ g^; ^tfsT^OTR II ? =l II 




==rTO : 


^ M “fTHR for “fT’TR, 3 p for STT^^T:. 

- V for 4 M ^frR 3 ; for 
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3n i%55 1 

X{zmh' fJIITT^: ^11 ? II 

rqf^T \ ^ffm^TOim^: I 


9JS;PcT: 3FT'^I fl^t HT II ^ H 

'^FT’^555 qr: II ^ II 

^iT^TSTf^^:^ srf^I 5 M I 

T^T^'?j55^Iift' ^T?'tt5^ 3%?[ II V II 

3T^ fg=^T^ sridg^f 1 ^ 

^t :t K?!r^n^r# ii ii 
f%eq4^4=%«r ?rF{^^^Tt«r-- I 
^r ^sTfFrts^ II < ii 

T%g#^ Rf^^TCTfl 3?Tt I 

5(W4 cii^f?n ^ ^f5^5^nK55#E??rtL il 's ll 

wnt‘'=*4^TWT?H?n<Jr^g:ii ii 


q'Fnt^^?rn^ fl ^ ii ^ n 

3TF»tt ^5^ ^ • 


for 4 P fov 

p qpilf for qfjr^. 3 P ^f|^‘5ffc^® 

p ^RT*ft fox 6 P,M 
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^’TTfq^ II ? o II 

^TO?eq^qT;TT’«Tt ^iS:T 
cF^c53«r5?*tltW3T’T^' flffeiTT'^ II ? ?!! 
^55nnnt 2lTf ^T5‘«?TT3^5W^^T^ I 
3T*TRTH'Monfr^T|5=WfiTt W II ^ ^ li 

cf^^rK^ tg: WI*fWR^ I 
wmrSRTsrit^ ^ ’cf^csrimFT^rr ii U ii 
l5^ ^ Hqrsi^: 1 

^qT^Ht^fiWFCTTSfT^HFTPq II ^8 11 

f^grt^ =^pnH5T0ftfT^ 5T f ®JTT^ I 

^flFTf ^T II II 
^ 5 [fqT'# 5 %Tf^T 15 NRT|^ ^n% \ 

II U II 

f^’m-Wffv^T^'JRFTT: WOTa-FL I 

ara^TWTiTTWTtarLII {'^ II 
iiT*rpw^ wf^-ra^ i 

aT’TT'’^ afa a^^ra ii ?<r n 

^ a^ararw asra^a f i^ai i 
a?fa T^arar am 'araFMafjaa II ?«. ii 
^jaraofra^ mpa^ i 

aar'aa a^ai^^T^vaHT ii R° ii 


1 c °sr^if^r for °55rtajj. 

2 c 3?«raTarsr° for sisTHTHa^. 

s c miiF?an% i" for jnaro^^rrj”. 
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f^5ar-#^ W^'RST II II 

sTRcErT’niq^ ^T^qt-s^T«rqf®rorg' i 

arPTWr II gg I! 

smToim^T §T?«Tgg^ ll ^ ^ II 
^ gt^gR^ik^rfg k’-?gg i 

T^FTI il \2 li 

^4 4|^«TT^frT I 

^^5^ ^ 4T4f 1 1 ll" 

m4 \ 

3T«Tfgi%^R«T g gg ^ggkr t' i 
^i^ki%gmgg g|gigr^gTgg»g,ii ii 

gcqk g ft ^n% ^scggicrggrggg; | 
gkg Fr5?ifpgFg5^g^gTgra?r: ii ii 

giggiggR gglggkgiq^ i 
ggfTtHf^TiyrigrgggTggfg a^igci; ii n 

^TTf^g^T?^ gg gglggrergigg^g,! 

gifg^g ^Roir ggf g:'?g^Tgg fark ii ^ ■= ii 


1 p \-?ltS-?T^rRf; for -^;;#S-2|T%T?T|5WIT. 

2 p M ^ fo^ 
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3T«TT'?t^TTW 'frT% JT I 

frpTF^nr^Tgt^ mi "rtcj: ii ^ ? li 

*TFiT^ ^rgsqr t^t^^tt^ctt: i 

^miot ?r gt^rp^mspT^T^q: ii ii 
smi'iN^^T’ctT^ ^ m: I 

mfTfl II II 

?IfT: I 

^:T?Tr«Tf^ H#fr ii ^8 ii 

^q'ffSf^^'INN^l'HqT' I 

3TTfHT ^ncTs^r f5rn%%%H: in%qTf%^ ii ^4 n 
sTt^T?^^ H^''T?§ ^3TPI^ t^inf^TR I 
ST?nfKI^^ ^im*T’i=q^'^T^r't?TT%«T: II II 

tR-:^?OT#TtmT HST^roTT^^TR^ I 
f%5nT%TTf*I^^f’7T || ^'.s || 

fsT^SR ^PT^: qT^Tl^: I 
gpTPPIpf^'^q'Jr Hfq: qq^q,q:' II ^<r II 

^iq&«Trf%*rTg^ q«TT Hcfpqw i 

qpTFqr ^f^^Tfra^fftsi^ gsqfTFL. II ^^11 

tq’fwrftpi^: g^’ft 25gT'^-' i 

^''T-Sfq‘3T=5g;f^ II 8 O II 


1 p srr^ 3T for irm 4 o for 

i for Tsrf^* 5 P for ^qcf:. 

* c for f^^THqr. 6 o ^T-ffq for 
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tt=s^?^wt|t% 35^^- II ii 

WT 
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3 T*-T 


M’^^’l II \ 

% M^gt «lf^ ^TTOS^qrqfr^: i 

^f^'t 11 "=1 

fri%g 31% ^p?c^’ #rgTf 1 

II ^ 11 

^3cr#flH3 3>lor gTTrlTRV | 

?Ti^^Tfi 1^5 Ci^i 3 Tqn ?3 II a II 

sgrRisjigsigt^g 355^^ gf grfi 1 
|:^ggJTFr|T%: ^TfgJFSIc?I==^^ H II 

I’.^T^gTtfq^ =gifg#rw 1 

STlsqilfJT^ ’Wii:-4 fgsg?K^: II t II 

3 T#r 4 T^|:!t ^Tfi^Rsrrmfgg^^ 1 

^iHMi(t?r^3cT 5:# 11 's 11 

%'^ fgai^Tftfl^Tn i 
W-' II ^ II 

^ qjJlW; i^lirfF^q^stgFf: I 

Igtrqisfsfq^^^fgfrTJTTf^ t#: II || 
s^^ETs^TRlR^rpr y; I 

II II 

■qgf^ 9 TT%T#i 1 

3 T^f 3tsfj flr^j- ^ff^f 3=^ gig g^Tq: 11 \\ 11 

1 C 5 )flT £*t ^?k. 


“ C ior ?TOT. 
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3Tf fK-SJ ^T5?^ II II 

3T5=sr: ^fT%fr ^ftn i 

<iTFr: ^I^^?-TT !1 II 

W5fl gigTT^RTmN I 

gi'&JT^Tt II U II 

^^'t^goTRSTTIsri#?!:!? II U 

^ %rRRTr?IRFR'i-: ’qf-«rq'PT5[?L I 

^T^T^iJRIIR fqifWTR II ^ 11 

gR ?frf^: 1 

ffWT^n^4 # fTRSf^T^Rg' li 11 
55r: ^rr: i 

RI^RT gw?: H^T%t«T f^n II I <: II 

?Rg5TT?^ R^TfRRg: I 

gTRW5rR?«r RTRWTT?^: II K II 
5JTRrf^1^=% 3TTR I 

?rTRRR^ R?R«n<’ II 3° II 
^F5T^iRRT?ffTTRR-SR^ 1 
RWR?IR 5?«TgmR RR Tf II II 

?RRRiR?fifTR ^ 1 

'l^'T TR ?R fRltR II II 

^ 0 fur ^ :• 

2 0 alone reads this line, 
r. M. sT^rT: for ST^: . 


4 c 5Tcfir^q^37 for 

5 p. jr. ^nl OT for 
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=qTTTT I 

91^ qqi fr^T ii ii 

O O '— ' 

f^jgiif frWTl^^gi%Tft m’ 1 

nW’iRJTH Hwnt %«TT frm%qn^2T II ’1 8 II 

T%fi sn^fw^r I 
THip'll II 11 


•s •v rs V Vif^ 

T^n^OTH^TH ^pptq: W^FT*T I 
^fTTmTRWTR ^ II II 

FWTR^TinsF^ I 

it^[Si=fr:^?’jrT^ ^qig; trcf^R^TPsrqq^ii ^'s ii 
^%m5Wi=^’R?r iTfT^n'^ ^fffrr i 
^'^sqrwqt #3n SITJTT^m fSTN II X-T II 


jfl^FWR I J??n I 

r^^ ^qnt II II 

3TFITR: Ho5^ Hfm l^Tf=T: | 


r rs 



; II II 


T^flWR^ 1 
i=fW|rMWTTtq^ll II 


3TH^ I) ^^11 


1 C reads = 


instead of the lii^e hegin- 


ning with 
s P.M W I for 

s for ^rrgmim %\ 

i 0 !T 5 mT§r^: for ^ 5 NT »* . 
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5rF%^ l 

^ II II 

snftfT^ ^TTsqr tt sq^Rs^fri: 1 

II ^8 II 

'Twg4''iHr<i^ 3?q^i%5T I 

«TcT: ^fTfJFTRMJT'lFt 11 !1 

STMT fliRTsq f?TTT%tNT%: HMTT^fT: 1 

^^qpiTf^^IS^q; 5^^: || || 

an^TONK^TT Wl; ^T’=^: ^1^1^ ain I 

'%qT qw: gni II ^'s || 

sr^ctfj|jTjff: 5?rm'Rj?^’Tr^#rm: i 
^TT^^IT^n ^qTWFn^’='^ II II 

a'^i'forfTqr qi^; Wft 'tk i 

3Tqfr^5RTW^^T^»P=5rT4^FqqT^^: || 11 

^irrarpn^qt i 

jpi^sqir: gm fr^’^raltr^; ii a ■■= ii 

^«I HctHsr^m- 


1 C o^ffpr for oi|^'=fj. 


c sffT; for Ir^Tt:. 
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arer '7?raT55W:- 

■qcT^TST^: 11 ? II 

3^’t 1 

^Rffr cfr^rfierTir: n \\ 

'T^ftnTmTqTT^ 2^^; 1 

3 TffK«I fI 5 =WT 5 rT T^TI^m? ’TR^T 11 ?. li 

^^iTftcri 2^: II 8 II 

flTT^TSTT ■‘TSf^ ?'lf|T%a’*r: g57%^3; 1 

JT5Tf^?fTSN 2?^: II \ i\ 

Iff '|0T?>fT^3 #r%f I 

HR’ifiifT ^s:| 5 t|jtt 525 ^ ii t: ii 
T%TT^T% f 

5 ll '« li 
^ T%?if I 

^=f: fr§Rq#-q-' i 

^ TFlil'fr 1! ^11 
3 TRiIfTT%^# 5 fT cT^TR^ 1 

STF^gr^TTf^T TrJTR II ? « |l 


1 for trr%?T. 
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ICt I 

rfwF!T5^'lt^#?T?WFSf^ I! ? ? il 

STT^lII f f *i>q ^ 3Tf rT^T I 
?rWTlt?fts?T II ? II 


^ 4 


_?_rN 6 


fWFT: ^W?5^T ^-TT^: II ? ^ ll 
m T%Sn%Wm|fTT: I 
%?TM*T HfClfT ^T?TI?fpT5T^^’^ 11? 8 II 


T^qT^^rf'iY ! 

?T% tw; II ? II 
?r ^l^pT^=^#?T?^?fT#n 3?^: I 

^'4KM'J|^'t:d'HMi II II 

#TFcfTF5FTRT: HSr^jfT *r%5i: I 

aTT55^^ s^lFTWrm: nqi^^TFr^f^T^; li ?\9 || 

3T?rai%m%Trm^5:T i 

^ ^55cTT II ?<; II 
^ T%TpT: I 

^ Yprte III?. II 


2 M f'-^r tyrr^. 

3 p °|^%° for 

H q 

4 P° tT° for °^^°. 

«C°»r° for °^°. 

6p°fr; foiTff;. 


7 0 for 

» p tpriciritfirft crqf for^Tr^cTTr 


> p *rra?rr for ttmij;. 
>“ p g’wrfSr for |:^. 



^5ff ir?fi?5tT5?T¥ |:T%^ ^ I 

’^iTWTit II II 

^W^^#=rT =? fT^t: I 

^ira^TcTT^gT^'r wry ii RR ii 

’yrsT^ ^fn^ftiR: i 
R^Km^rprinri JTf^m ii r^ ii 
^ iHTf^^I^DTTfR 5TH fn^TH^IRT^ I 
?fTWT^fn% JTRTS’-T RqJT^?f’-TT II R5? II 
5RsrTfmS2T «TTR«Tr I 

2?TFT ^TJTTNR^ q'«TI II RR || 

STflfTT ^rSTRRt^ srfl=^qRJffT I 
W: JTfir: || R^ || 

m»IT?#^yFrrN'?IMPP%RTR^?rT:' I 

^TRR^f -^^rtTRIlfR^ T%^T RJ55TR^ || Rva | 

ayff HFIi: 'Ho5 IT^ tT^?rqL,l 

R^R^?TI5TO#: II R<'|l 
5r^=?qf5T%T% spJTsnTRTtJTfra; i 
RTl'snfr^^gg':^! R^Tfl^^RRt^^^^r^ll R^ |1 

3TTr5T?RW™JRrRRfm^ || 


oSS^^for 
M ^RTW: for ?P^. 


SM%^ for %^:. 

for 'fiTTfir- 
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ar^rnr^^T^fH: i 

#5^0TT^ T%ri:: ^ra’W: 'TJci5i3;il ^ ? II 

f Ff 5 WITT I 

^qm^TTOlqnt: Kaq^fnw: II 1| 

^PTRT'I: I 

3n^5t ^qig^Rqig^? gy^^’Rqm qqq:iu^ ii 
q^m?q^T^%^Rcyqr^|: i 
Siml^^7F$T%TF?fq5q^ ^iq-fq:' II ^8 11 
5TFTNTqH7tq: ^qra^qFTFTTqfwqT ^ 7T: I 
qn%TT ^ ?qqT^qt: lu '=^ ii 
^qTt=?q?T qFTT: iT'jnf^^'i i 
^T^iifVTVfgf^?7i;TT^55^H 5 II U H 

vtT”TTqFT«r54: i 

T^yqf TqaTFqfqqWiTF?nqrFfn%^ ui'^w 
?FfqT'm^‘ wf mq’fqt f^^i 
sTcqififi' ’Twsf^Fsqq^qqr II ii 
^qj^^on %^qqT if ^tti 

q5.Tqi^Fq7#q qi^; ^qmRqr: II II 

q^Tw^TFrfr ^qt qrfqq^fqTR^:' i 
^TrFq q^qq qq‘ qfqrq q qi^Tq ii » » ii 


I M^TTOtT^ ff for STTTtcTSW %%%:• 

M °qr ft to °”fw- 

3 ctqTyqqjpw ^5Fw«qcqt iwt Jirfir- 


i 0 for 







!=^ ?T5Tn%^l5 fgTrqJT; II II 

^PTTTKsrq' I 

Wfn ?tq^T II 8^ II 

?TtPtJRff?Rf3rJTTft I 

WlfH'g T%^FfrS^ RRig II II 

■q^qtSf^' ^Ilt^^TT «rTTWTft^4 ^7^ I 

3TnTTf ft MtsrVjTTRT: -qui^ |I g g 1| 

grfsfrsn’fg^Ti ^RT RrdffRgTf^m i 

gT'RfgrfrfiJr ii w 

5^H<^dt4'TKRTfTTK^Tflf^' il 8^ II 
%fT *iartt cR^T I 1 . 

R TT^: ’?RWfqd %SsrfTTlT^5n: II g's II 
«rqf ^q^iRTk#: i 
5 RROTFTTISd-^^Tt II 2C II 
*TT#3Tf^c5FqF(f l^^Tq; I 
• ^TqqfiTsrirm]^: fiRsn ii 8^ ii 

3T%5i?i^ : gjwr =5Jrra: ft ^%t: i 

^ P for 5 Q for ^cnT^TQ. 

fPq-^cT f^lT:. « P for 

= C #?TJTFT for " p for 

3 0 ®¥2ft °f^ for '’•^sirr. " O for 

fox°3T=e‘*. 
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^qt'Wn ii '^X ii 

^«TT %T 1 

35TTT|fra 5T ^^g:^RqTf^ II II 

#FT«R?TWf ?r?T I 

ggsr Tifc-^^TT^Tgiwg RH>raT ii ii 
f!g7 ^ f^cBT 5ri>^V?^T ^Tsqf^or i 
I'g'T =^5=5^q Hpt: ^^m^'foGT 5 4^«TT II 2 II 

f W I 

^3^tt 'EfROTT =^ RoircTr^fr ii 1 1 

RsqrTTTlI T^^qi ff^cTMlT I 

RT^rfr 5 T%fT g^^ari^wr n ti 

cTcTT^; ^ ^ I 

RR«rTff '?5T 5 ^T%'>T1, II '^\» Ii 

?rpT^%qiRr %®5Tflj^^T:‘ I 

^ wnrf %'«TT: f^T R =sn<?TT: II II 

^TT'fl^ 5T«^! cTRT I 

fricTs^T ^'t’T^TT^tg fTS-iTTOr-Kr il ii 

sfr’TT 3 HqJT^«TT^ R^!*TTca'’^3:BR3: 1 
’grgsiTmfTfrFT rwr R^Tfi-^IrL, 11 ^o h 
f^lCFTT ^TT^ 1 

55^^ sflJfT ^3qTj^fqyq-?:T?Tiri^ II || 

" c °g-m ^cTF for ^ M and F ^Ojp for SJTOT®, 

- C FfTW for ^r^ur. ^ M ^Tr'=^r:for • 

3 M qz t ^ P of 

4 c JTFmr for ?TF«rncr. 



#S?rFRT'T^fTPt *?t: II ^"=1 H 

^igs^f'TrwPT 5TTm% 3 wqrJTig; i 
girqwFfm; 3 ii H 

Tfr^f^c^T=irnm^ II ^8 ii 

3T«TroT3H^f 1 

§3TRf?Hfm^? STT^W || t*' 1 1 

ffgf?fTOT f^mr 3nq5% qmllr^q-. i 

frprqfffflRI’-fTfHTqi II II 

^3%T^^gT%:%RTOT;a^5r: i 

l?:i’%or f^ra: ^irfffrR 5Ti^^rsf%Ti3 II ii 

arrSttrr^iff^ #n%5:^q srm i 

gM^'r^r ^ ^stt ct?tt ii K <' ii 

9TFmT c^f^'TI Ilfffn ^riTHTTW I 

a^RTW gRT# II II 

fW ?T§3^TFTmiS:T^f I ’lcTa'1^- 


1 P ^‘?T“for ^ r%;a;^ for T%^^;. 

2 M for ® C ^^ftr^rr: for q^H^cT:. 

3 G for 3pn^^. e m fox 
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3T?T 


sqFTTTHT tI:%: i 

3]^ %f?rTTT5q tf|%:' II ? II 

355 ^:' '?^4TriT^-f^^ STTfl I 

3 3 ^: ^fr: 11 3 ll 

ff5qT^T^'q3;flTT^ I 

5r^f^§'TO'F4 11 ^ 11 

^sr: 3fft 3'qm^Tt 3RH30Tm-F4t: I 
JormifqF’TT ^^IrT^t iT6?wt5«rJT; II 8 11 
^tIH: HTH^: srsFW: I 

TT^'t qfc'W ^RJTI H msr^f4^^: II K 11 
3T«rHWT?Tt 1 

Tm gr# t4j’ WJTT jW II ^ II 

3T55T|5qng:n?qT?r: ?T^?BTfHcTRW<T; I 
rlTKT^TT=4lgm^E|*% fnf^T^qr: II vs || 

o 


1 M for If^^: in other 

MSS. 

“ c 5^^%% for 

3 P for 

" C for ^ 5. 


® c r^goTTc^T^^r: for 
8 c c^CfT; for 3T^cJT^:. 

7 C has ^3fr ^ ^3RJ7 another read- 
ing being ^^T^of'^:- 
» c qu: for jq^. 

^ C |fTK: for Iffrg:. 



’Tiff®: ^spTpfT Hfmi: I 

^•^TT?t ^’TI^ 11 ?. II 

^’f;’3’TRfef('TfTHt I 

3f®^>33r^Trff Tm^Jf: II ? ° II 

sfrrfrqfT FCT’Trff ^ T^gT ^ ’T ITRfL I 

® 55frT^ II n II 

if^ ^><jf cT’-TTR ^®srR#I I 

tf nt tl ?R II 

C: ifrirf: gf? I 

3ngo4 ?r’icTTfT^?iwi'?^’w=^’T55ii, li \\ ii 

fSTTcft^^rTTOTi g;igpn%^f«T?rf[: i 

=^H3T^DT'fff^fI W-lfr: II ?a II 

T3ft50rqTT's#?JT TT-3mi53 5T»-?T 3r?r: II II 
T:5r: m rt^sni^ftsgfcn^wsrTg n\ i 
cftg-gtofr ii ? f ii 

Ffl%^T-®TTm ^ TTW^^^TffffrRT: I 

11 II 

f3[^T T%T^^:’TI^ ’TpTTHTSmsfri’Tq-:* | 

ffRl fe^HrS-S-T ’Tf^: II ?<' il 

M for ^ C JrT for' 3Tfj?a-. 

p * 3 :[f^r for “ M for Efjf. 

M *W for 
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»r?'7fMS^q^Tff«r ^TT^?fT^TT’T#%fr‘. li K tl 
sTTr^SIT riff)d*TR ^ffT^fft I 

ifs! II ■^« II 

3%sfOTft ’4?^' : I 

11 ii 

^'i^i^n%cfm wp ^ li ■=’, II 

»rifFT^?^FWTfT iTN^q-g n n 

^ori; ^ori W II ^,9 II 

«T«?4^=TFmT ^rq-: I 

5Tv:F5n ?[f^ff %: ''3TT3 ^i ^TTM^T II \S ll 

STfSf^WT^aS^J^^'r II 1! 

■ff?rf['ig:^ST | 

^55T'?t3Wf?TTHfT' II 11 

«ff^ft HJrqpJTST q]%S: I 

tmT^STx^T: ii II 

fov S Q for ¥TT?iT^ 

M « c ^VT; for ^JX:. 

p for fq-ifJf^. j p ' X^nj for 

M for 

4 
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?T3?TTir?5T«Ht 1 

q|TTf^>TW=^ || || 

^ri^S'q^=TTJTPrT gri^ 5R: II \o II 

tjpqig-lfw^f^: i 

sTfirr^T^ ?#rf ii ^ I ii 

H^9T: qssjfF I 

^ qiw q-’-TRqiF mi ^T3«r \\\\\l 

^TfiT ’jfqf'rq^q: i 

FfsrtsFq’qmr II ii 

q'TT? q^'TJrqr^^TfrR'JTTC i 
mw-Tr^q^ fqq qrrs^ q ii ii 
«n^^Tr?5rn%qTqq sttr m qpTq: i 

mqq mi ^frforqqq q ii ii 

fwn: ^mi ^ qqi% qn^FTi 1 
HT'qirqT'qqq WT sqiqn^qFT^^q qqr ii ii 
q=si?fqqiqTsqT^ h^ft f^rgr^-F: i 
^■^iqTfSfFfF q 5r%wqi«r qm ii ii 
qiqq: m %Ifq: I 

fWTFHHq-q^r ^rfr: q II \€ II 


^ P TfcT'^ ibr r^, ^ r for m''. 

~ c for rTvjr|-^_ . r loi 5fR?r\ 

'* c ?rr?Kar; for 

3 c for 

«i 

\ '^ \ I 

' ^v>\ 
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FfM ^ I 

*F!Tf^T.‘ II 11 
JTfTT 5ra>JrT%=fF: I 

'Tf|«r^ffT l^T ’W:' II »= II 

^jo5-srfr?nsq i 

5?tor^?TT T=w m??; ■MTS^OTW^TI il S ? II 
^ Sfr^TT^m 5'ir: 1 

tTfST'f^ ^F^rifr F^fT2TT II II 

fTM ^5^ 3TOIT: I 

^ II 8 3J1 

o o 

?r^T^^OT: fFT%-Jc5r ^|^°f|' I 

gT?^TRRffR> giqsqj J-Jf II ’i'i II 

3Tl^^T5t I 

3Tsmft%^ R %T% II a'^ II 

3TFltsiM'W-^‘ T^ snJTR II II 

qRS^fTfq^ 1 

^§r^^irfe5rfi«f2^orK ii 'avs ii 

fFT %w. %n- l#S^3fTST^: 1 
5iF^TT# Tf' w?r ifftfiMfi II ac II 
m 3 goTifq^ 1 

qi^'SI^Sl'ggFIT^fR^^ FRl^'^^TTrl II II 

0 ^ M f'T °-?%. 

M ® P ^^5 f|- 

M 3 ^05^ ^* 

4-A 




5r#ITW II 11 

o 

^ ^ Tl:3rTcT5T: II ^ ? II 

?ra;^«m'T »im: i) 

3fl3 fm ?nTTfPT Itcn: 1 

q- W H^T ^ffTT: II II 

iTffT: II II 

II II 

’TSfciw I 

?Tr: II !l 

T5rWf^’Tt»TT^ferfIf^F^^>?f^: I 
!R7cq^ ^|?|-R^TT=^: II [{ 

grfrfgc^^^qTF: ^w^nw^sqprfq i 

ff% T5rf?rwqi5[^Tra: ii <\<r ii 

?TTf^IIW^^TRfi^ ^gTT Tmi iTcfl: I 
cTTWI ^RIffR#f55^5ri^^t%r: || ll 


1 M ‘^«rirf^: f> r 
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gmpf^ ’TR3RTit=^j^‘il^-^'5ii^ i^^rra; ti ^ ^ ii 
3 ^ sTTw: HTt ^T>^gdsT^ ^ i 
^«r4 ^ 5T^ 11 ^=1. II 

^ mf%^: I 

3T«r%«?i%^TTHt TTSTlr^rTI’T^t f^ff: II II 


Tt'^g3?’T'»rT?I'fTT "Tl^S^fn^ ?T«TT nsTI I 
TI3rt^=fPTt4^^?TfW3^r g tTgoft: II t.* li 

fisTt {^in I 

g=5sra; f^3r«r^'n ’'TT«r^f ■«T??mf: It ii 

^ g^TOTK^rmrg; i 

mgoTTjgrft T^gTirg^fTtw sts^r li tt H 




^ M for 
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gT2.T 


?t$r7Tf «T I 

hist; HTgiTtHT)|^ll ? II 

cTfiTHq^; HtjSf-’ir^frFTTt^TRrH: I 
fI^=i*TtslTfts?IfsiT«?f 5^: II ^ 11 

f^TfiT?Tf^I%^ftf ig^TirtTfqfT | 

^THT fHT 51?T^ ^ fRSTTT%^%T II ^ II 
=Tt^t^ ^=s^5fTsf: I 

^^sfT«T: gfig^ TWtf^K^’tS'TT: II 5? il 
clTfTfTqqfH^T5^I«if ffsi^TlT^fT^^T: | 

TTfS^ ?5TTT?^^ II li 

;^STT^<T flTWti;?sin^^?sT I 

^?T W II ^ II 

^T?HT ffUTSsT HT^HIT^WT: I 

srtitHT: II vs II 

f^P^sj^Tfl^sit 3TFHT I 

HTHTHfT: 5rT%H;TsfF^' HTH^il <" II 
sq^rfifT sTflT^fimT gT^^T==HHT:^W: I 
«TH || ?, || 

rSTTTHHTTTfflHTfn 551^: I 

HW ^FT f^nft H HTf^T; II ? o II 

3 P ^RIT for 3 p for 

“ 2yl 



sf5[FrTR^:. 
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sTTcifT i 

f^srw sr^^Ri^?^%RTT^ II u II 

Mf^ 5T:?:F^:^Tor: grtr^H ^ \\ 

SffgsT^frFT 3I^tf i 

c[i?5^B ^ T^fTpr'^Pi: ^^^g^ll U 1! 
if fn^TFTc^J^p^fi: I 

pf^f^goMf ^F^c^T?! ^Traar;^ li ? g |i 

^T#SRfnTFfn% SfPiT I 

jT^fEt^org^ il ?M| 

cr?Tf^?TT rfxSFf^TTf^'^fjfT: | 

W g^: II ^ II 

3Trr>TTf^fRFraF2T: ^T^flT^: |1 ?\3 1| 

FFI^ ^??T 3=s# ^TTFg^TfJI^g I 
cr?TT 3rjrg;ii u 11 

I^^FcTraiFTN^Fr^'T^FriTl^^ I 
3ri^^^?rr ^rpm?: ^?55w?iipqq-T ii K ii 

STpqq: ^ cTcfr qraqi%i5'?FrTqt 1 

'-' 'N 

5F5Fsrq5q^fq^;pidmqisqqq; ii Ro n 


ip °?3rFtT*r ‘W^tT. 

2 0 fw’fi' f “ fWR^ 

^ r for qraiq-- 


ipqiqqpir tor qr^BTrar'. 

5 c 3TF for Tf . 
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55 ^: I 

^If'T’icTF’T^I II X ? li 

^qT?«r^?f: II ’R II 
’fT 3 ':^?^Fr# 5isn 5 1 

stTM; II II 

HRig-^orT’TT: R I 

RiflR JfR T?F#rf^ ^R2|T II II 

RirT^ cPTRfTFq RTfRl^RW I 
if'53rTR«T^5??I^liTT9fJim^fTT%o[: 1| || 

RffRf^girf|^qi=5m3 I 
3^T ^ fRRWT ^ ^TWRifi '^TTR^I II 1 ; 

Rr'Ji|i%?f 5 ?qTfg:qj^g:^ 3 1 
3TFT#R Wr5?W II || 

'WTFIRRWFR^T: ^^TrRT«ITfilR: I 
3TRRfiPT^^T«r W ^^TT %€t\W- II tl 
Wf MlfcT I 

3fr9I^RJnf«TPT tt sWicT: W§ II ^5. II 

If; Rtm RfJiRqRiTfrn’ flf; 1 
fIfrpTRqRTFfRT 5TTRT3 II ^ » II 

^TRT'f'f^R’TRT tl|^: | 

STffHlFr^T H Rif RFTT RRFTRf lU^ II 
3rifi an^nffi^f 1 

II li 

is to be read as a tetrasyllabio word to suit the metre, and is 
eG[niTal«nt to 3|l^rff:, 
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it ^ i 

5?T% 5n?i<jfiS3rFJfFi?Ci^^ I II II 

tf T ^nwitflT^ ®rf ^sf«f^T f I 
a^fR^ilf^ II ^8 II 

?r sriET^ff ^5<f^ ^'^T^Tff^ I 

sti^T^'t ^ II 11 

srrm^TVfrT^^iTit^T^'tsF i 

^i«nt?rw ii W ii 

«Tcr: 3f5clT ^’TFT I 

^1% ^=5'7frF 5 SF*^ II II 

JTT^ ^^=(7 5r?ET ?RfTSs=q«IT I 

«Tl?tI^i^'WTWT?I HT II H 

gg^3f^^751f?%Tt5n“fl II U 

?I?!f^ll 8» II 

m\ ^ II am 

^0“' 

2pH=cn^ for gfftfjj;. 

* P 3ISTr?RT|^ for aqVJIRRR:. g«I^- 
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fTFTT'^r^S’Tfr f fe’FT fSr^T tf^: II 8^ ll 
cTPT 5TFTT?IT: ^fPT^: 1 

5%4?r: ^qf^Tlf^f | 
^^55^fTTSTT^flt 5' %fl,IU It 
^^frs^m Ti#r ^ i 

qsfr wj; ll s^ ii 

iil^»#5r^’fqr'‘ T5r^ 3TTWT?*Tt^^ li 11 
. cm =#RT?J^TI%T?q I 

sRi^r mTi?rt ^r^ci; 11 « <rii 

11 8?. II 



^fwtN^%^%fF^5r^T?rra;i '^o n 
^TMT I 

5noTt5':qT?TT ^ II Ul 

ff^^TTPr ^ =^m 1 

5TFfT 55?^ rr??p=^snciii u 

f# ^I^^^TFTW ; I 

wt-SgifqqicJTpt 5rpT: ^ »RT ’T^T: ll ^ 11 

^ p 5?^ ^o^^ 5^3- 3 for S?T?%¥^.^' 

3 P for 3?^ 4 C % for 
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?TT%fFFf3ftfw^'<7TqTWI I 

II ^8 It 

5TrjT^^2TT [%’g’?t%sT i 

qfT ii ii 

3^ tsWl^^TT WJIF: I 

3Tf^?ITltFTJTFTiTWfFiI-^^^f^ II II 

g^cfq^^TTltfFTI FTfTTW?FfmlmT‘ 1 
^nsnf^w sTTifi ii n 

3T?qqT ^r??rfsi¥n% ?rwT^T% i 

^ns'c!TTF?c?5FrfJ^T 11 '=^<r ii 

W t- ^75]^ I 

T^'T^TIFT^TW II 

TFSr^^ g-.FTI^ I 

5Tf^pt5^|#5f^ fr^'tWST? gfTff IK ° II 
2^: ^^3=iTt sT^m I 

3TT^Rf fTTJTTWr^Sg^cW II ^ || 
ar^ IWTirmT^ ^ I 

fHW FTfTFT ?TTf|rrTT II II 
5rtrl#q?|-fTf^TF 1 

«riTm^ srnFFg ?n% FFnaF m ii ii 

g^|:Mf^2%’TT^ ’TTWr^f^^TrTg il ^8 II 


' p ?fmit; for ^frr. 


= c8lf tor 3TCJir°. 
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»r[fJrR t 

I>-T?r*ffTFrH#^ T^F^^’nrJTq-J II \\ ;! 

^^^?JRFn4 ^ 5#qflf|JT: 1 

31% ^ Hit II tt II 

?Tt fim i ■ 

^^=13 11 ii 

®RT^%fT^ ?THf^ 1 

II K li 

\^r- w tt qifqR err i 

?t =ttfqTRR qF^f^ 11 11 

qqr riqi II «» II 
3 #^|TOHf^R?TRqT JTS: I 

RlRpq: qWRm: F|qiq5Pq: '6J|1%: II \s^ II 

^?qF%T^onff rRi%: i 

T^T^; II \9R II 

11 \9\ II 

3TR#fRfq^: ^ RtBT TFrn?lI%: 1 • 
3lffTqf^^rR:R§^mq5ff: 11^8 II 


ictl3to#5. 

spSfllfw: loi SR?f|. 

for |ST: y. 
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f^55T^Tf% 1 

^?inT W^=t: §5^ JTff; II II 

T^ T^qf •qf'i ofi^: j 

^^rgrBifl-^T^ir ^irq-ss^n^ig^ii ^vs n 

^T; ^^TrTTffT^Frq-: I 
SFTTf^^RT^n'^T 3i?q7?qT^i^aT JT T% II «<r II 

sw'tfTT^f 5?H iffra; I 

w't frg:rTFnfT6'’^’?ifrT ^rg-Tm^rpi; i 

1^iJnfn^r‘^^'rf %^T irff; II <ro n 

^i^P^aRT^-^ffl^rrn || H 

cffTTT^^^Tr?^ mTcT^TOT’SfiqT^ I 
«r^«TT'?^^rT^: H^mr 5r5ii5|!=itff: ii ii 

snrmT^r^ffww Hi^FTP^Ts^tiTJT | 

itm I! <r 3 11 

r^ r^ r ^6 

Tffgfr^rrT^aJFn f TcT ^T trFTc^^OTg I 
fT^T’TT^T^^t^ ^ TtM’Tff^ll <■» II 


1 p TX^f for 

2 0-^^ f .r ^fT- 

SM °r^° for 


^omr^rcT f<-r f^i^rruR, 

5 P CT^IT for 

«c ^ for ffcT gr 
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5T«?t^TiTm«r 'srinoTTH ff i 

JTIfJTf^ il II 

53«t?iT-5T^£n 55^ I 

II c'\9 II 

3TR5=?: 3^T-frpi HcTT I 

fTFT ft«TT m4 5T?T^TO^1^ Tf II <^<r II 

an^T-frf^git i 

®rT?^TirRT%W#: ^qTsTfpT'HT^'T^’J II II 

Ov 's 

pr5=i?T5r'7^^!3SiH’?-?r:g?TOI'^^^’i^ I 
M%i%;^-^-|frrr«ra ii ?,o ii 

II «.? II 

3fe: w%5r?7! ^Tug^r i^^r: i 

f%%-:T noT^^^JT 11 11 

3T^fm gw: wiijfr aT<wf=5=w«) ’rrgwr i 

WWT rWfl ^^fw^WTWWTfOTT: II 5,^ \\ 
wwr w?f ^qwTWM 'twwr: i 

infl WT^5q^=^T^T!: ^FFTgaTRcTen U ^8 I) 


1 c ^iT^rrwrrt rr^?r for ff . 

* C 
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fTHFr-sT ar^ ^^ri: | 

'T^ ii ?v‘\ ii 

arf^ =aa a«TT am ait^rnafFT 1351: 1 
a^ ^’sar am am sj# a^fitaarfm: il n 
T^ fairi far %aT tgam^aamrsTT: 1 
K^i^aToiT^t aiai^armafTa# 11 a. vs 11 
sraaq ar^ s^jiaFaeTi 1 
^Tfitia^aapf-?^ ■<5'sot^^^ srf^ n ^<r n 
^Tiapmffi a j^tdt Tf H: | 

a^^fam^ranj^iananiaam ^ara: 1 
araa: am 11 

fia ?fTa= 5 ^f^Tm^^n%a a% 5 fam^Fa?Twt aapa- 
a^t aia sm^Taarnaij^ II 

fm Hl[^^faT%® 7 mawf-’ 'aaTH-- 11 


1> for ^¥fr. 
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SAEYA-SIDDHANTA-SANGEAHA. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTEODUCTOEY. 

1. (To that Being), who is variously understood by various 
philosophical controversialists in all (their several) systems of 
philosophy — to that same Being, who is indeed the one only 
Brahman to be realised in the YManta, we offer our worship. 

2. The auxiliary limbs {Ahgas of the Fedaaj, the secondary 
limbs ( Ujpdngas thereof ), and the supplementary Vedas (Upavidad) 
are all helpful to the YHas themselves. They form the sources of 
knowledge regarding duty (<f/i^3!rma), wealth (artha), desire (kdma)^ 
and final deliverance {mokm) ; and are fourteen in number. 

3. The auxiliary limbs of the Yedas are the following six, viz., 
the science of accent and phonetics (siksd), grammar {vydkaranajj 
etymology and interpretation (nirukta), astronomy [jyotija)^ ritual 
code ihalpa)^ and also prosody {chauddviciii). 

4. The secondary limbs (of the Yedas) are the following four, 
viz., Mlmdnisd, Nydyasdstra (the science of reasoning), the Furdnas^ 
and the Smriisi these are in fact (the indirectly connected) outer 
limbs of the Yedas. 

5. The supplementary YHas are of four kinds : and they are 
Ayurreda (science of medicine), Artkaveda (science of wealth and 
government), Bhanurveda (archery and .the science of war), and 
.Gdndharvaoeda (the science and art of music). 

6. Siksd (or the science of accent and phonetics) teaches 
clearly the distinctive characteristics of VMio pronunciation. 
Grammar gives oat the oharacteristios of words and their combi- 
:liations. 
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7. Tiie science of etjmology and interpretation clearly teaches 
the derivations of the words to be found in them (e.e., in the Vedas), 
The science of astronomy mentions here (in rriation to the V§das) 
the prescribed times for the performance of the (various) rites 
enjoined in the Vedas. 

8. The ritual code gives out the details of procedure in relation 
to (these) rites. Similarly the science of prosody (ckandoviciti) 
teaches the number of the mdtrds (moras) and syllables (to he 
contained in the various kinds of metrical stanzas). 

9. The Mmdmsd is devoted to the enquiry into the meaning 
and aim of all the Vedas, The aphorisms of Nydya (the science 
of reasoning) deal with the characteristics of pramdna (an 
authoritative source of knowledge) and such other things. 

10. The P warns supplement and amplify (the VHas with) 
such Vedic topics as belong to lost recensions of the VMas ; and in 
the form of stories relating to great men, they (».e., the Purdnas) 
urge on the pursuit of the true aims of life. 

11. The Bharma4dstra regulates, by means of the classi- 
fication of right and wrong deeds as appertaining to the various 
classes of people and (their) stages of life, the duties to he performed 
(by all) in life, and deserves to be accepted and acted upon (by all). 

12. By means of the sections relating to the causes (of 
diseases), to their symptoms and remedial medicines (respectively), 
the Ayarveda points out what makes for length of life and for 
health : and accordingly it teaches all (persons) what they have 
to do (in order to live well). 

13-11. The Arthaveda (the science of wealth and govern- 
ment) is devoted to (the study and examination of) that happiness 
which is consequent upon the (proper) distribution of food, drink, 
and such other things (among people). A.mong other things, by 
making available the daksind {i.e,, the fee or any other gift to be 
given to officiating priests and others in saerifices), the' djya (ne., 
the clarified nutter to be used in sacrifices), the puroddsa (an oblation 
in the form of a cake made of ground rice cooked in an earths 
dish), and the ca^u (an oblation of rice or barley boiled in milk 
and sprinkled over with ghee, etc.), as weE as by safegutrding 
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them (from loss and destruction), it the ArthavMa) is 

suited to bring about the fruition of those aims of life which 
make up the (well-knowm) collection of the four (well-known 
things). Here (in this world) the Dhcmiirveda leads to the 
overthrow of enemies. 

15. The emplojment of the seven notes of the gamut is in 
fact associated with both the Sdma-veJa and the UandJimva- 
veda (music) ; and the combination of secular notes (as taught 
in the latter) is helpful to that of the Vedic notes. 

16-17. Thus it comes out that the (above-mentioned) limbs 
and secondary limbs (of the Vedas), as well as the supplementary 
Vedas, are all auxiliary and sub .rdiuate to the Vedas themselves. 
Of these fourteen branches of knowledge, the Mlndmd alone is 
the greatest. It consists of twenty chapters and is divided into 
two pares in accordance with the subject-matter dealt with therein. 
The PUrva-iumdmd deals with the subject of Jtarma (or ritualistic 
works) and extends over twelve chapters 

18. The sutras (or aphorisms) relating to this {Furva-mlmdmd) 
have been composed by .1 aimini. The commentary (thereon) is tlie 
work of Sahara. The Minidmdvdriika is the work of Bhatta, as it 
has indeed been composed by the great teacher (Knmarila) Bhatta. 

19. The teacher Prabhakara, though his Kumariia 

Bhatta's) disciple, estabiishel on a slight difference of views a 
different school (of FUrda-mlmd.md) from that of Sahara ; and 
this is known as the Frdbhdhara school. 

20. The Uttara-mlrnd/nsd on the other hand consists of eigh^ 
chapters j and it is also divided into two pares under the head 
dealing (respectively) with deities and with the wisdom (of tri. 
philosophy)* Both these divisions of the Utiara-mmdmd ha^ 
alike had their sutras (aphorisms) composed by Yyasa. 

21. In the first four chapters here (in the Uttara-mmdmd) 
the deities referred to in the mantras are (given as) described by 
Sankarsana. For this reason it is called Bevaid-kdnda the 
part dealing with the deities). 

22. A commentary (thereon) in four chapters has been com- 
posed by the venerable teacher. The explanatory commentary* 
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whiob, lie produced in relation to that ('other part of the UUara- 
mtmdnwa) is spohen of as V Mania- 

23. Aksapada (or G-otama), "Kanada, and Kapila, and Jaimini, 
Vj§.sa, and Patanjali — these authors of (philosophic) aphoiisms 
are (all) believers in the 

24. Brhaapati and the Arhata (Jina) and the Buddha are all 
opposed to the (religious) path of the Vedas. 

In view of the (varying) fitness of individuals, all these have 
become expounders of authoritative systems (of .religion and 
philosophy) . 

25- The Baucldhas, the Bokayatas (or the followers of 
Brhaspati) and the Jainas hold it as an established oonoiusion 
that the Vedas are not authoritative . They have to be refuted 
by means of logical reasoning by all those who maintain the 
authoritativeaess of the Vedas. 

Thus ends the first chapter — the Introductory one — in the 
Sait'vaMourmna-iiidfihdnta-sangioJin composed by the venerable 
Sahkaracarya. 



CHAPTER II — THE SYS! EM- OP THE LOKAYATIILAS. 


OHAFTEE IL 


THE SYSTEM OF THE LOKlYATIKAS. 

1. According to the doctrine of the Ldkdyaiikas^ the ultimate 
principles are merely the four elements, yiz., earth, water, fire, 
and air, and there is nothing else. 

2. Whatever is arrived at by means of direct perception, that 
alone exists. That which is not perceivable is non-existent, for 
the (very) reason that it is not perceived. And even those, who 
maintain the (real existence ofj adnta (the nnperceivable), do 
not say that what has not been perceived has been perceived. 

3. If what is rarely seen here and there is taken to be the 
nnperceivable, how can they (really) call it as the nnperceivable ? 
How can that, which is always unseen, like the (ever unseen) horns 
of a hare, and other such things, be what is really existent ? 

4. In consequence of (the existence of) pleasure and pain, 
merit and demerit should not he here (in this connection) postulated 
by others. A man feels pleasure or pain by nature, and there is 
no other cause (for it). 

5. Who colours wonderfully the peacocks, or who makes the 
cuckoos coo so well? There is in respect of these (things) no 
cause other than nature. 

6. The dtman (or self) is the body itself, which is characterised 
by such attributes as are implied in the expressions— ‘ I am stout ^ 

' I am young ‘ I am old V I an adult etc. It is nothing 
else which is distinct from that (body). 

7. That intelligence, which is found to be embodied in the 
(various) modified forms consisting of the non-inteliigent ele- 
ments — (that) is produced in the same way in which red colour 
is produced from the combination of betel, areca-nut and lime, 

8. Higher than this world there is none. There is no svarya 
(or celestial world of enjoyment) and no hell. The world of 
Siva and other such (worlds) are aU invented by those who are 
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(followers o^) other (systems of thought) than (what is followed by) 
ourselves and are (therefore) ignorant impostors. 

9. The enjoyment of smrga consists in partaHng of sweet food 
here, in enjoying the company of damsels of sixteen years of age, 
and also in enjoying the pleasures that are derivable from the use 
of fiue clothes, sweet scents, flower garlands, sandal, and such 
other things (of delicions luxury). 

10. The experience of (the miseries of) hell consists (only) in 
the pain caused hj enemies, by injurious weapons, by diseases and 
other causes of suffering. The final beatitude of mohsa is, however, 
death (itself) ; and that consists in the cessation of (breath i the 
principal vital air. 

11. Therefore it is not proper on the part of a wise man to 
take (any) trouble on account of this (final beatitude). It is only 
a fool that becomes thin and worn out to dryness by performing 
penances, and by fasting, etc. 

12— 15J. Chastity and other such (cunning) conventions have 
been invented by clever weaklings. Gifts of gold and of lands, 
etc., the enjoying of sweet dinners on invitation, are all the devices 
of persons who are poor and have stomachs that are (ever) lean 
with hunger. With respect to temnles, houses for the distribution 
of drinking water to travellers, tanks, wells, pleasure-gardens, and 
other such devices— only travellers praise them daily, (but) not 
others. The rii^ual of Agnihotm, the three Vedas, the (ascetic’s) 
triple stafi, the s nearing of one’s self with ashes are all (merely) 
means of livelihood to those who are destitute of intelligence and 
energy : so opines Brhaspafei. 

By adopting only those means which are seen (to be practical) 
such as agriculture, the tending of ca-tle, trade, politics and 
administration, etc., a wise man should always (endeavour to) 
enjoy pleasures (here) in this world. 

Thus ends the second chapter, known as the system of the 
Lokdyatikas^ in the 8<irva-dar^m-siddhmia-sangraha composed 
by the venerable Sankaracarya. 



CHAFTEE in — THE -SYSTEM OF THE .IBHATAS OK JAINAS. 


OHAPTEE III. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE ARRATAS OR JAINAS. 

1. The doctrine of the Z,6kdyatikas is liable to be objected 
to by all (other) philosophical controversialists. Now the 
Jaina, by (enunciating) his own doctrinej refutes their doctrine 
(thus). 

2. I’he heat of fire, the cold of water, the sweet sound of 
the cuckoos, and such other things happen to be (due to) the 
invariable nature (of those things) ; and (they) are not anything 
else. 

3. Pleasure and pain, which are transient, cannot be considered 
to constitute the nature of the dtman (self). By means of 
these two (viz., pleasure and pain), merit and demerit are deter- 
mined to be the self^s adrsfa (or invisible results of works done in 
former states of re-incarnation). 

4. The fault (in reasoning) pointed out by you (the Lokdyatzka) , 
to the effect that, if what is unseen is in any way taken to be seen, 
then the unseen ceases to be the unseen, does not affect me (the 
Jaina), inasmuch as that (unseen) is established for me by means 
of the scripture. 

5. And surely the inference of fire from smoke has been 
approved of by you also, who, on seeing the smoke, run near (to 
where it is) for the purpose of getting at the invisible fire. 

6. Those persons, who take their stand on the scriptures of the 
Jainas, come to know clearly (both) the seen and the unseen 
by such means as perception, inference, and scripture. 

7. Human beings ar^ of three kinds, namely, the perfected 
beings, the beings in (mundane) bondage, and the sufferers in 
hell. Some are (by their own nature) the highest of perfected 
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beingSj (wkilej others (become so) withtlie aid of mantras (mystie 
magical formulas) and the power of sovereign herbs. 

8. To any one in this world, who has adopted renunciation, 
freedom from (mundane) bondage results through the united 
operation of knowledge and works in the manner taught by the 
(great) spiritual preceptor. 

9. Bondage in the ease of the Jr katas is that obstructive 
veil covering the knowledge of all things, which is (in the case 
of all of them) produced by the bodies acquired by them in 
consequence of (their) harmas (or the impressed efiects of actions 
done in previous states of re-incamation). And final liberation 
consists in the souls having no (such) veil of obstruction. 

10. AJi bodies, with their organs (of sense, etc.) are made up 
of ultimate atoms, otherwise known as fudgalas^ which follow 
(in the wake of) the merit and demerit (of beings). 

11. The selves, which exist in the oages consisting of the bodies 
of creatures, beginning with worms and insects and ending with 
elephants, are of the size of their respective bodies ; and they are 
attached to their bodies by reason of (their) ignorance. 

12. In regard to the body, which is itself an obstructive cover- 
ing for the atman^ there need not be any other covering such as a 
cloth, etc. ; for, if such (a covering) is admitted (to be required), 
then in regard to this also (another covering will have to he 
admitted) ; and there will thus result the logical faUaoy of a 
regressus %n infinitum. 

Id, The yogins (or the true seers of the self) do not cause 
pain to (any being in) the whole collection of living beings, in 
thought, or word, or deed j (they) assuredly move about as sky® 
clad (or naked) persons leading the hfe of celibacy. 

14. They (carry) the feathers of peacocks in their hands, and 
are accomplished in adopting the various postures (prescribed for 
yogtc meditation), such as the ‘ posture of the hero etc. They 
eat out of the ‘ vessels ^ consisting of (their own) hands, and have 
their hairs out, and are engaged in silent meditation. 

15-i5|, These sages are free from stains and are pure, and 
(are able to) destroy the multitude of sins appertaining to 
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those who bow unto them in reverence. That Omniscient 
Spiritual Teacher of the world, who is the hestower of the fruits 
of (even) their mantras, and is established as an authority on the 
road to jSnal freedom — He is (certainly) worthy of being faithfully 
followed by all. 

Thus ends 'the third chapter, known as the system of the 
JLrhatas {or Jainas), in the Sarva''da;rsana-8iddhdnta-sangraha 
composed by the venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SYSTEMS OE THE BAUDBHA8. 


I. 


The System of the Madhyamikas, 

1. Now ibe Bwiddhas nnbesitatingly discard the system pro- 
mulgated even by the spiritual teacher of the Jainas, just as (they 
themselves discard) the doctrine of the Lokayatas. 

2. By reason of the difference in views among the four 
(classes of the followers of Buddha), the scriptures of the Bauddhas 
are of four kinds; and they impel (men) to live (their lives) thus 
or thus, according to their (particular) fitness and qualifications. 

3 What is known as ‘ intellect ’ is indeed ^ consciousness * 
itself. It is not considered to be an internal instrument (of the 
mind), because (the expressions) — ‘ He is aware ^ and * He under- 
stands ’ — are (generally) used as if thej are synonymous. 

4. For three out of the (four) schools of Bauddhas, the under- 
standing exists undisputedly (as a reality). In (the view of) only 
two of them, external objects exist (in reality). There is difference 
of opinion (among all of them) in respect of other things : and 
that is as follows. 

5. That Bauddha, who is a Vaihhd^ika, declares that external 
objects are established through direct perception. But the 
Sautrdntika (Buddhist) says that external objects are (merely) 
such (things) as are inferred from the forms of consciousness. 

6. The Togdedra (Buddhist) says that only consciousness is 
(real) here, and that nothing else (is real). 

And the Mddhyamika (Buddhi^) disputant says that in fact 
even consciousness does not exist (as a reality). 

7. The Mddhyamikas consider that the ultimate principle is 
not existent, nor non-existent, nor existent-and-non-existent, nor 
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(anything else which is) different from both (the existent and the 
non-existent), and that it is (thus) outside the scope of (all these) 
four (possible) altematires. 

8. Whatever is non-existent, that cannot be produced by any 
cause, as, for instance, the (absolutely non-existent) horns of a hare 
(cannot at all be produced). If origination is admitted to be 
desirable in the case of what is (really) existent, then (in fact 
origination) produces (only) that which has heeu already produced. 

9. It is impossible for oue (and the same) thing to he both an 
entity and a non-entity. Nor does it stand to reason (to hold) 
that one (and the same) thing is distinct from (both) reality and 
unreality. 

10-11. Therefore it is proved that the ultimate principle is 
such nothingness as is outside the scope of the four alternatives 
(above set foitli). If, in the enquiry whether or not the generic 
configurations of things are different from the individuals charac- 
terised by those generic configurations, it be admitted that they 
are different, then those (generic configurations) have to be appre- 
hended separately from the individuals, like the toes (for example, 
which are separately perceived in the body which is their possessor). 
That individuality which is self-evidently well established is 
(indeed) what belongs to the ultimate atoms. 

12. The characteristics of ultimate atoms have to be described 
by the Vaise§ikas and others (like them) . By (the atoms) having 
to come together at unce in sixes, there would arise in relation to 
the ultimate atom the character (of its) being made up of six parts 
(or aspects). 

13 — 16. If^ however, (all the) six atoms happen to occupy 
the same space, a collection (of atoms) lias to be of the same measure 
(in volume) as a (single) atom. 

Are generic characteristics, such as Brabminhood, produced 
by the study of the Tiiias, or are they produced by means of 
(certain prescribed) sacraments, or by both (these means together) ? 
This is all inappropriate. If it he by means of the study of 
the TMas that Brahmint ood results, then a ^udra, who, having 
gone to* another province, learns the VMm well (there),. may also 
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acquire Brahminliood. And here, in this world, no Brahmin is 
to he seen, who has (nndergone) all the (required) sacraments, 
inasmuch as the sacraments prescribed for a Brahmin are in fact 
forty (in number). If one who has (undergone only) one sacra- 
ment might be a Brahmin, then all men would become Brahmins. 

17-17 When it is (thus) demonstrated that there are not at 
all such things as constitute generic and specific configurations of 
characteristics, the principle of consciousness also ceases altogether 
to exists since there arises as a consequence the (utter) absence 
of (all) objects that are to be known. 

Such is the discussion conducted by the Mddhyamihas them- 
selves in relation to (their own) ultimate priuoiple of nothingness. 

Thus ends the system of the Madhyamikm. 


11 . 


The System of the Yogdcdrm. 

1. The Yogdcdra^ who maintains that consciousness exists 
quite independeutly (of the existence or otherwise of external 
objects), refutes the theory of nothingness stated thus by the 
nihilist Mddhyamika. 

2. If all is mere nothingness as mentioned by you, then (your) 
nothing itself has to he the criterion of truth to you. Hence 
you cannot appropriately have any right of discussion with others 
(who hold something other than nothing to he such a criterion). 

3. How do yon then undertake to prove your own position and 
to disprove similarly the adversary’s position ? And whv do you 
not here (in this case) argue, (as you well may), to the contrary ? 

4. What is of the nature of consciousness is indeed indivisible ; 
but by those, whose vision is confused, it is seen to he, as it were, 
differentiated into the perceived object, the perceiving subject, 
and (then) the perception (itself). 

5. The means of knowledge, the object of knowledge, and the 
resulting (knowledge), &c., have (all) been, in accordance with 
the (current) views regarding (the nature of) knowledge, stated 
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(to be diffierent and separate ia obaracter). Tbe ultimate truth 
also will be expounded, when (in fact) there arise qualified persons 
(to grasp it). 

6. Indeed, there exists in reality (only) one thing, and that 
is of the nature of the intelligent principle of consciousness. 
And (its) oneness is not destroyed in consequence of the varied 
character of (its) manifestations. 

7. In regard to one and the same body of a fine young woman, 
a religions ascetic, an amorous man, and a dog have (respectively) 
three different views, to the effect that it is a (mere) carcase, a 
beloved mistress, and a thing fit to feed upon. 

8. If, nevertheless, th^t young woman (happens to be) only 
one, similarly is the ultimate principle of consciousness (only onej 
to us. Whatever else (is postulated) other than that, such as the 
(configurations of) generic characteristics, etc., — you may (freely) 
disprove (all) that. 

9. Therefore consciousness, which is (fleeting and) momentary, 
and is (at the same time) wrongly differentiated in three ways hy 

deluded persons (that) alone is held in honour (as the one 

reality) hy those, who have come to know (this) self-luminous 
principle, and are desirous of obtaining the salvation of final 
deliverance. 

Thus ends the system of the Yogdcaras. 


in. 

The System op the Sautrdntikas. 

1. Consciousness alone has here- (in this system) been 
postulated by the clever Yogdcdra, There can be no perception 
without an object of perception- Therefore, according to us, 
external objects also exist (in reality). 

2. According to the view of the Sautrantikas, external objects are 
always inferred (to exist) by means of those differences (in percep- 
tion) which consist of (many) wonderful varieties in forms of 
consciousness, such as blue, yellow, and so on. 
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3. The eje and the other (organs of sense) finally lose them- 
selves in (apprehending) the five things, such as colour, etc. To 
him {the 8<mirdntiha), there is no sixth sense that apprehends 
what is external. 

4. It is (surely) appropriate (enough) that you (first) postulate 
(the ultimate atom) to consist of six parts (or aspects), and then 
(give out'' a refutation of the (atomic character of the) atom. Even 
according to that same (process of reasoning), if there be no 
external object, (then) there can be no perceptive knowledge 
(of objects). 

5. The element (known as) dkdsa is declared by us (the 
Sauirdntikas) to be (the same as) the ultimate atom. It has to 
he merely a notion, and is net considered to he anything else. 

6. All things are momentai-y (in point of existence), and are 
the result of the (varied j display of the forms oF consciousness. 
Even those entities, which are (capable of being described definitely 
as) such and such, — (even they) are always inferred from the 
forma (of consciousness). 

7. In our view, even though there is momentariness (in rela- 
tion to things perceived), there is certainly (in consequence) no 
contradiction in (the fact of; their being objects of percep- 
tion ; for, to be an (external object (of perception) is to possess the 
character of such a cause, as is capable of bestowing a form upon 
consciousness. 

Thus ends the s^^stem of the Sautrdniikas. 


IV. 

The System of the Vaibhdsihas. 

1. There is, in the theory of the Vaibhd§ikaSy a slight difierence 
from the theory of the Sautrdntzkas, External objects are 
(generally proved to exist; by means of direct perception; but 
it is only here and ther#‘ that they have to be (known) through 
inference. 
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2; It is only the ultimate atoms, gathered together hj thousands 
in accordance with their special capacity to he in front or behind, 
that exist (for us) as the massive expanse of external objects. 

3. Only at a distance does (a person) see a forest ; hnt on going 
near it, he sees no forest anywhere apart from (seeing) the creepers 
and the trees. 

4. The clay comes to have the characteristics of the pot. But 
the pots (come to have) the characteristtcs of the potsherds, and 
the potsherds become frednced into the state of) powdered parti- 
cles; and these (particles are finally redacted to) the condition 
of atoms. 

o. Among all the four (schools of the) Bauddhas there is 
unanimity, in so far as the determination (of the nature) of the 
inner principle of the ego is concerned. They are in dispute with 
one another in consequence of { their) difference in view in regard 
to (the outer world tff) common phenomenal experience. 

6—7, The Banddhjs are those who take their stand on the 
huddhi (the intelligent principle of consciousness). I'he function of 
(this) conseiousoess is considered to he of two kinds, viz., the 
oognitional and the non-eognitional. Of these, they understand 
the oognitional (consciousness) to be the means hero for the correct 
apprehension of trnth. But the other (non-cognitional con- 
sciousness), which is dependent upon a fundamental non-discern- 
ment, is evolved out of the skandhas, the dyatanm^ and the dhdtua 
(or material oomponents of the body), and is (as such) the source 
of nescience and does not form an authoritative criterion of truth. 

8 — 30. According to all the Bauddhas, the whole collection of 
extended objects is (as it were) the body that constitutes the 
world ; here there are five skandhas and twelve dyatanaa and 
similarly eighteen dhdtus. The meaning of the word skandha is a 
‘ group % and (it) indicates an aggregation of each of (what are 
called) jndna, samahdra, samjrid, and also vedand and fupou. Here 
it is only a series of jndnas (or states of consoionsne>8) which 
is called vipidna-skanaha (or consciousness- collection). 

11-12. The aggregate of the innate impressions (of merit 
and demerit due to karma) is what is called aamskdror skandha 
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(or impress-ooileotioE.) ; and vedana^skandha (or the a:ffeetioii- 
aggregate) is stated to consist of those states of conseionsness which 
constitute pleasure and pain, etc., as well as of that (stete of 
consciousness) which constitutes desire. The mmjna-Bkandha (or 
the symbol-aggregate) is (made up of) what happens to he ‘ name 
The Tupa^skandkcL (or perception-aggregate) here is the collection 
of (all perceivable) embodied beings. 

13 — 15. Pillars, pots, etc., which are all aggregates of em- 
bodied things, are made np of atoms. 

(The qualities of) solidity, shape, etc., belong to (the element 
of) earth ; and fluidity, etc., belong to (the element of) water. 
Heat belongs to the element of light, and cold to the element of 
air. From the putting together of colour, smell, taste, and heat, 
as (they) appertain to these four elements (above-mentioned), 
the earth, etc., are produced ; and they are all aggregates of 
ultimate atoms. 

The ear, the skin, the eyes, the tongue, and the nose are the 
five organs of knowledge- 

16. (The organ of) speech, the feet, the hands, the anus, etc., 
are known as the five organs of action. The consciousness 
which is embodied in a collection (of atoms) is intelligence ; and 
the manas is (its peculiar) instrument (for experiencing pain, 
pleasure, etc.). 

17. (What is here taken as) the body, which is the same as 
the world, is, through deluded vision, imagined to be (of a) five- 
fold (composition), consisting of name, class (or genus), quality, 
substance, and action. 

18-19. The criterion of truth as defined in the scriptures of 
the Bauddhas is held to he of two kinds. That is direct perception 
(properly), which is free from super-imposition and is undelnded. 
The super-imposition (here thought of) is, however, of five kinds, 
consisting of name, class, qnaJity, substance, and action (respec- 
tively). Here (according to the Bauddhas), the nature of logical 
inference consists in (arriving at) the knowledge of what is 
characterised by the sign by means of the direct perception of 
(merely) the sign (itself). - . 1 . . 
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20. Ignorance, wkioli is of four kinds, is removed by means of 
these two criteria of truth (perception and inference). When 
(this) fourfold ignorance is destroyed, then the basic ignorance 
(relating to the common phenomenal apprehension of the universe) 
departs (as well). 

21. When (this) basic ignorance ceases to be, (then) there 
arises a eontiriuous flow of faultless states of consciousness ; and 
final deliverance is declared by the sage Buddha to be nothing 
other than (such a flow of) faultless states of consciousness. 

22. 0 ye, who are desirous of (attaining) true knowledge, listen 
to that supreme wisdom, which is free from the defects associated 
with birth, continuance and death, (that wisdom) which tears 
to the roots all attachments (giving rise to the bondage of harma) 
and is produced through (the living of) such (a life of) yoga as is 
characterised by the giving up of (all) likes and dislikes— (listen 
to that) supreme wisdom which is neither correlated to existence 
nor to non-existence, (to that) which is free from all intrinsic 
duality and is unequalled, (to that) which is pure like the 
firmament (on high) and is the source of (all) wealth— (listen 
to that). 

23. The Divine Lord, who has been declared (to exist) by 
the VaUe^ikas and others, whose aim is (merely to indulge in) 
excessive flattery, is not admitted by us. bTow, He is disproved 
(by us thus). 

24. He who knows the truth regarding what is (morally) 
worthy of acceptance and what worthy of rejection, and also 
knows the means for the attainment of finiil deliverance, he alone 
is our authority, (but) not that Omniscient Being who i>s 
mentioned by you, 

25. A man may ^see’ things at a distance, or he may not. 
He may very well ‘see’ the truth he wishes (to see). If he 
who can see far is to be (our) authority, then we (may as well) 
worship eagles (which are known to he able to see very far). 

26. Is there any one who knows the number of ants, etc., in a 
country ? The creatorship of all things, which is declared by you 
to belong to the Divine Lord, is not (logically) maintainable. 

2 
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27. If He be the agent in relation to (the production of) all 
things, then He leads men to the practice of unrighteousness 
(also). (Thus) ui’ging men to do what is improper, how can He 
lead them to do (only) that which is proper ? 

28. In relation to him who is bad, indifference should be the 
proper attitude to be mantained by those who are good. (Surely) 
it is not a good deed on the part of the good to put salt into a 
cut wound. 

29. If the Divine Lord Himself is the authoritative producer 
of all (your) religious scriptures, how can His language, wherein 
the former part is contradicted by the latter, prove authoritative ? 

80. If He induces men to do only that which is virtuous, then 
He becomes the promulgator of only one (kind of) scripture. 
How (then) can the creatorship of all things be predicated of 
Him wbo is (thus) eifective (only) in part ? 

31. Does the Lord create the world with some profitable 
object in view, or (does He do it) without any such (object) ? If 
He desires (any advantage to Himself), then He is imperfect. If 
He does not, He need not take up the work (of creation) at all. 

32. Does your ‘Lordh like a deluded fool, undertake to do 
that which is profitless? What (for instance) is the use of 
making the excreta, etc., of sheep, etc., round (in shape) ? 

33. If His activity (in relation to creation) he for mere diver- 
sion, then does He play like a child ? To Him who plays always 
(thus), pain alone turns out to be the (ultimate) result in abundance. 

34. This ignorant creature (man) is powerless in regard to his 
own pleasures and pains. Being (unavoidably) impelled by the 
Lord, he may go either to paradise or to hell. 

35. In the hell, which is full of suffering, living creatures are 
alas ! torn away (as it were) from their lives by means of the heat 
of red hot iron, etc., by the Lord, who is desirous of enjoying just 
a little pleasure of diversion (thus). 

36. If He is able to bestow boons (freely), He may bestow 
(the boon of) paradise on one who commits such (offences) as 
the killing of a Brahmin, and bestow hell on one who performs 
the 8oma sacrifice. 
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37. If He bestows gifts according- to the ka^nuas (of individuals), 
then all men may (well) be Lords (like Him). Being devoid of 
freedom in the matter of bestowing gifts, how is He to be called 
the Lord of all ? 

38. The Omniscient Lord, who is accepted by the J^^aiydyikas 
and others, is (apt to be) refuted thus. Hence the sage Buddha, 
who alone knows what is (morally) worthy of adoption and what 
worthy of rejection, has to be accepted (by all as a true teacher and 
guide). 

39. One should offer worship to the sanctuary. (Worship of) 
the sanctuary and other (such) duties, prescribed in the scriptures 
promulgated by the Buddha, have (all) to be performed ; but not 
sacrifices, etc., which are taught in the YeJas and other (allied) 
scriptures. 

40. The Bauddhas, beginning -with the Vcdbhdsikas ^ take their 
stand (respectively) on action, on divinity, on (the practice of) 
meditation and mental concentration {yoga)^ and on nothingness. 
They (the Bcuuddbas) are only (of; four (kinds). 

Thus ends the system of the Yaibhd§ikas, among the doctrines 
adopted by the Bauddhas. 

The theories of the Lokdyatas, Arhatas^ Mddhyannkas, Yogd- 
edrasy Sautrantikas and Yaibhdsikas — which are six in number — 
are now concluded here. 

Thus ends the fourth chapter, knowm as the theory of the 
Bauddhas in the Sarva-darsana-siddhdnta-sahgraha composed by 
the venerable ^ahkaracarya. 
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CHAPTER y. 


THE SYSTEM OE THE FAISIJSIKAS, 

1. ISTow, the VaUesika, who upholds the teachings of the Vedas, 
refutes (the position of) the Bauddhas, the LokdyoiiJcas and the 
Arhatas, who are all atheistic and outside the pale of the Vedas. 

2. The Bauddhas and the others^ who have strayed away 
from the path of the Vedas, are worthy of honour (only) in 
(those other systems (of theirs). Those worthy persons do not, 
however, constitute Brahmins. 

3. Therefore, the Bauddhas and the others, through (their) 
reproach of the Vedas and the Brahmins, proclaim always and 
everywhere (their own) pitiable self-deception. 

1. The Vedas alone constitute (as revealed scripture) the 
authoritative criterion of truth, because they ha^ e been produced by 
the Lord of all. According to the logic of elimination, He alone 
is to the individual souls the giver of the fruits of (their) works.’ 

5. The individual souls, or (their) works, or prahrti (nature), 
or the ultimate atoms are none of them capable of bestowing 
here (in this world) the fruits of works on individual souls. 

6. If individual souls be themselves capable of obtaining 
the fruits of works, then let them, being such as are (naturally) 
devoted to their own happiness, prevent by means of (their own) 
efforts the unwished-for miseries (that often befall them), 

7. "Works (karmas) are here incapable of bestowing their own 
fruits on individual souls ; because they (the works) are non- 
iutelligent, and so have no access to (the power to bestow) svarga 
and other such regions as are (won as) the fruit of works. 

8. Owing to its being non-intelligent, it is impossible for the 
prakrti (also) to be the giver of the fruits (of karma). The 
ultimate atoms, which (too) are non-intelligent, are unable to give 
(to any one) the fruits (of karma). 
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9. Time also is non-intelligeiit, and so it surely cannot bestow 
on tbem (tiie indiyidual souls) the fruits of their karma* 
Therefore (some) other Being, who is different from all these, 
happens to be the giver of the fruits (of karma)* 

10. And such a Being, knowing as He does all the various 
living creatures and the places wherein they reside, has to be 
admitted to be the Omniscient One. (But) those others, whom 
the Birnddhas and others approve of, cannot be (so accepted). 

11. He who does not know all the living beings in the world, 
but oniy knows what (in life) is (morally) worthy of acceptance 
and what worthy of rejection, and has (therefore) the scope (of his 
knowledge) limited — (he) is not different from such as are like 
ourselves and is not (hence) onmiscient. 

12. On knowing (the truth of) that one part of the VMas, 
which teaches about the production of (the visible) showers of rain 
by means of the sacrifice known as KdrlrlsU^ it becomes necessary 
to place faith in those invisible things (known as) svarga (paradise) 
aiffl a;-£am\'ga (the final bliss of soul-deliverance). 

13. In determining (the truth regarding) the unseen (results of 
VMic works), the shower of rain declared (to be produced) by (the 
performance of) that sacrifice, which is known as Kdrmstij has to 
be noted. The attainment of sons and cattle from the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice known as Gitrd and other such sacrifices 
has (also) to be noted in determining (the truth of) the unseen 
results (of Vedic works). 

14-15. In relation to (the items of) time specified in astro- 
nomy, the proof thereof is in the (timely occurrence of the) eclipse. 
Whatever the Bauddhas and others (Kke them) have taught to 
the effect that (all) such things are (wholly) authoritative as are 
(well) known (to be) partially (true),— that has been stolen from 
the Vedas by (these) deceivers of the whole world. After learning 
the grammar of the hymns (of the Vedas)^ other (similar) hymns 
were composed anew by them. 

16. Magically effective charms produced by the bringing 
together of (suitable) letters — (they also) were similarly produced 
(anew by them). (On the other hand) nothing that has been seen 
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(to oceur in their own scriptures) has been stolen from the scriptures 
of the Bauddhas by those who are the foDowers of the Vedas. 

17. Because the six auxiliary-seience-members, beginning 
with the science of phonetics and pronunciation, belong only to 
the Vedas, they do not form (such) members of other seriptui*es 
(than the Vedas). It is nowhere stated (to be so), even by those 
who are other (than the followers of the Vedas). 

18. Therefore it is that the VMas are more powerful (as 
authorities) than the (whole) collection of all the works of authority 
belonging to the atheists. The Vaimihos consider that the 
beatitude of final deliverance (moha) results from the knowledge 
of the sis categories. 

19 — 22. The Loid, the individual souls, and the whole of this 
world aro (all) comprised within those (categories). Here (in this 
system) axe given (these) six categories, namely, substance, quality, 
action, generality, which is higher as well as lower, and intimate 
relation. According to tho view of these (F«2%/te), there are 
nine substances, namely, earth, water, light, air and ether, space, 
time, soul and mind. Earth possesses (the quality of) smell ; water 
has (the quality of) taste ; to light belon.;s ^the quality of) 
illumination ; air is neither hot nor cold to the touch ; and dhasa 
has sound for its (attributive) quality. Space is that which is 
indicated ])y the ideas of East and West ; and time is that which 
is arrived at by means (of the ideas) of quickly and slowly. 

23. The soul is proved by the I-idea ; and manas (the faculty 
of attention) is understood to he the internal organ (of the soul). 
Qualities abide in substances, so that they ai*e (to he perceived) not 
in dissociation (from substances), nor in association with anything 
other (than substances). 

24 — 27. (These) qualities are divided into twenty -four. And 
they are in order as follows : sound, touch, taste, colour (or form), 
smell, conjunction, speedfulnessjlnumher, fl.uidity, impressed innate 
influence, dimension, dividedness, effort, pleasure, pain, desire, 
intellect, aversion, severalty, priority, posteriority, merit and 
demerit and heaviness. These are the twenty-four qualities. And 
then action is of five kinds, namely, expansion, contraction, 
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tiirowmg upwards, locomotion, and tkrowing downwards. Q-en- 
eralitj is here (in this school) known to be of two kinds, namely, 
the higher and the lower. 

28-29. The higher (or the more comprohensiYe) one is the 
generality denoted by existence, etc., while the lower (or the 
comparatively less compi’ehensive) one is known to be such as 
substantiality (for instance). Those things, by means of which the 
mutual distinctions among the substances here are made out, 
are to be understood as foming particularities ; and these (parti- 
cularities) inhere only in substances. Intimate relation is the 
relation of substances with (such things as) qualities, etc. 

dO. These sis categories (of things) comprise (within themselves 
aU) the objects of knowledge. The whole world is made up of 
them. The realisation of their similarities and dissimilarities is 
the means of attaining the salvation of final deliverance. 

31. The dtman (self), which is located within t^material) 
substances, is itself of (two) different kinds in the form of the 
individual soul and of the Supreme Soul. The gods, men, and 
the lower animals are (all) individual souls, and the Great Lord 
is the other (kind of dtman). 

32—34. (That person), who performs the duties enjoined by 
Him, he is freed (from the bondage of mmdra ) ; but the other 
person (who does not perform such duties) is bound down (in 
bondage). The Veclas^ the 8jnrtis^ the liiJmas, etc., the Purdnas, 
the Mahdblidrata, etc., have all to he understood as constituting the 
commandment of the Lord ; and (this commandment) should not 
he transgressed at any time by those who are believers in the 
Vedas. The criteria of truth are of three kinds, namely, perception , 
inference, and scripture. The Creator of the World is made out (to 
exist) by means of these three criteria of truth. Therefore the 
works enjoined by Him have to he performed for the purpose 
of satisfying Him solely. 

35. This divine and supreme Lord may be made to become 
pleased only by means of loving devotion. From His grace 
results the beatitude of final deliverance, which consists in the 
cessation of the activity of the instruments (of the soul). 
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36. On tlie cessation of the activity of (its) instr aments, the 
sonl exists in a condition similar to that of a stone. To ns, the 
destruction of pleasure (also) is, like the destruction of pain, 
accomplishable with diiSculty. 

37-37|. Therefore, after becoming (thus) disgusted with (the 
life of (samsdra, the person, who is desirous of attaining final 
freedom, obtains the ( i?vished-f or) delivei*ance. 

Hereafter the Naiydyika will prove by means of logical reason- 
ing what is good and acceptable to us (as philosophical contro- 
versialists) : for, the views (of both) of us, who uphold the Yeda& 
(alike), do not differ very materially. 

Thus ends the fifth chapter, known as the system of the 
VaUenhas^ in the Sarva-darsana-siddhdnta-safigTaha composed by 
the venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 


THE SYSTEM OE THE miYlYIKAS. 

K The theory of the Naiydyika is briefly expoDoded now 
— (the theory of him), through whose logical reasoning the YMas 
devoured by the wretched heretic folk have been saved (from 
destruction). 

2 — 5. Aksapada (Gautama) declares that the salvation of final 
deliverance results to individual souls from the knowledge of the 
sixteen topics beginning with pra7ndm (the means of proof). 
These are— the means of proof, the object of knowledge, settled 
conclusion, and the other thing — doubt, purpose (or motive), 
example, demonstration, premiss, reasoning, discussion, contro- 
versy, cavilling, fallacy, perversion, self-confutation, and also final 
refutation. There are four means of proof here (in this system), 
viz., perception and what is called inference, comparison (or 
analogy), and scripture. Comparison*’, however, is not admitted 
by some (as a means of proof). Perception is (firstly) that of 
ourselves and of others (similar to us) ; and there is also (secondly) 
another (kind of it), viz., that of the yogms (or transcendental 
seers). 

C — 8. The yogins see all things by means of the grace of the 
Lord. The Lord naturally sees all, things with His eye of 
knowledge. The beings with the eye of flesh do not realise the 
Lord of all even with (great) effort. It is (however) clear that the 
following syllogism proves the Lord: — All things such as the 
earth, the mountains, etc., are understood to have an Omniscient 
Being as the cause (of their creation) ; because they are all, like 
pots (for instance), produced effects. It is thus that the Creator of 
the world is inferred. 

9. If it be said that, in regard to the earth, etc., their being 
produced effects is (itself) not proved, then that also, namely, their 
being produced effects, may be proved by means of (the fact of) 
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fcheir being made up of oomponont parts, in the manner of pots, 
walls, etc., (which are all made up of component parts). 

10. In relation to (the possession of) the physical body, etc., as 
seen (in the case of the makers of pots, makers of walls, etc.) in the 
above illustrative example, the question of merit and demerit 
(as determining the material embodiment of a soul) arises (as a 
matter of course). From this circumstince, no particular objection 
can in any respect be raised here by Bhatta and others (in relation 
to the proof of the world-creating Lord). 

11. Any such objection is not valid (as regards God), because 
there is (the appropriateness of His) belonging to a class which 
may be (either) superior (or) equal (to that of the makers of pots 
and the makers of walls, etc.). What is really inferred here is 
simply the creatorship (of the Lord) purely from the fact of (the 
world) being a produced effect, 

12. If you raise any objeotion (to this) with the aid of (any) such 
peculiarities as may he found in the (given illustrative) examples, 
then there will also he room (even in the reasoning accepted by 
you) for the negation of the inference of fire from smoke. 

Id. The Lord Siva, even though He has no body, performs 
work here, out of (His own free) will, in the same manner in which 
a person, without necessarily requiring (another) body (as instru- 
ment), makes his own body move. 

14. The attributes of the great Lord are these three, namely, 
desire, knowledge and effort. These may, like the essential 
characteristics of atoms, exist even where there is no (built-up) 
body. 

15. No effect is here produced without (a producing) action,- 
and it is proved by us that this action has to be preceded by 
effort, because it bas the character of an action like the actions of 
persons like us. 

16. That enunciation of the non-existence of the Lord, which 
has been made (by our opponent), has been (thus) disproved 
through (the process of) elimination, by taking into account the 
appropriateness of the earth, etc., being such produced effects as 
can be caused (only) by the activity of One who is omniscient. 
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17. That logic by wbicb the Yatiesika has proved the Lord God 
through the process of eliminatioiL- — that has to be adopted here 
(by us also). In this respect, both our systems are alike. 

18. Because time, karma, prakrii, etc., are n on-intelligent, the 
Lord Siva is different (from them). And because individual souls 
are all possessed of very limited knowledge, lie (the Lord Siva) 
has to be accepted as no other than an Omniscient Being. 

19. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is accepted, because 
they have been brought out hy the Omniscient Lord. The 
authoritativeness of the SnirUs and such other (sacred writings) 
results from their being based upon these (Vedas), 

20. Bvarga (or the celestial world of enjoyment) and the final 
salvation of the soul’s deliverance (apavarga) come only to those 
who faithfully perform the kanms (or works) which are ordained 
in the Vedas and in the Smrhs ; but they (viz., svarga and apumrga) 
never come to the heretics anywhere. 

21. The Lord Siva is described also in the Tnyamhaka-mantra 
and other snob (mantras) by means of such things as are (calcu- 
lated) to remind one of what is good to he adopted in the (daily) 
practice of religion, 

22. It has been explained by means of reasoning and other 
such (aids) that, on observ'ing among other things the sliower of 
rain as the visible result of the performance of the sacrifice 
known as Kdrirlsti, faith lias to be placed in these (two) unseen 
things, namely, svargn (heavenly paradise) apamrga (the final 
deliverance of the soul). 

2d. The whole lot of the scriptures produced by Buddha 
and others (like him) is unanthoritative like the language of the 
insane, because those scriptures have been composed by persons 
who were not wise and triistw^orthy. 

24. What the thorny hedge is for the protection of the 
growth of (the crops raised from) the seeds (sown in the fields), 
that the hedge consisting of logical reasoning is for the safe- 
guarding of the truths expounded in the Vedas. 

25. Logical reasoning supports right knowledge; and it is 
associated with three processes of dialectics. These dialectic 
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processes are understood to be only tbree, viz.^ discussion, contro- 
rersj and cavil. 

26. A discussion is (that which is carried on) by the student 
with the teacher with the object of learning the truth. Neither 
victory nor defeat is (the aim) here. Both these (arise as aims), 
however, in relation to controversy and cavil. 

27. In regard to controversy, as also in regard to cavil, there 
are four coiisbituent requisites, viz., a disputant, a counter- 
disputant, a questioner, and a president of the assembly (wherein 
the parties carry on their dialectic contests). 

28. The counter-disputant, whenever he is in dread of defeat 
due to his (own) ignorance of the appropriate answer, should 
conquer the disputant either by (the process of) perversion or by 
(the pointing out of) self-confutation and other such defects (in 
his arguments). 

29. In regard to the person who utilises (in his arguments 
the process of) perversion or (the pointing out of) self-confutation, 
one should set up a final refutation. That which puts an end 
to a dialectic exposition is said to he the final refutation. 

30 — S3. Of these, (the trick of) perversion is of three kinds, 
being based on the secondary sense of words, on their general 
significance, or on the (ambiguity of the) language tused by the 
opponent). When it is said by a disputant that a certain dvtja 
(or twioe-born Brahmin) knows (all) the four Vedas^ if the 
opponent finds fault with this, taking for the purpose a general 
view (of the situation), and says — “ Is this anything wonderful ? 
To he the knower of the four Vedas is quite in keeping with (his) 
being a Brahmin (dvija)'’ — ^tben, as a refutation (of this 
position), its over-comprehensiveness should be brought out by 
means of (appropriately argumentative) sentences. When a 
disputant gives out (for instance) — “This fedic student is a 
nam-vastra there would be verbal perversion (in the controversy) 


* The word nava means both ‘ new ’ and * nine ’ in Sanskrit, so that a nava- 
vasira, may be either ‘he who has a new cloth’ or ‘he who has nine cloths.’ 
The speaker here nses the expression in the foimer sense, bat his opponent 
purposely misunderstands him in the latter sense. 
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tkere, if the speaker is refuted (by Ms opponent) by saying — 
‘‘ Where are the nine cloths of this (student) ? ” By reason of 
its being opposed to the intended purport (of the speaker^ this 
sort of reply) stultifies the meaning aimed at (by him). 

34. An argument which is destructive of one’s own (position), 
or a repiv which is well capable of being found fault with — that 
is self-confutation. This consists of twenty-four varieties, 

35. Where a counter-disputant employs the twenty-four kinds 
of (arguments leading to) self-eonfuiation and thus gives erroneous 
answers, what has to be nrged (to put him down) is final 
refutation. 

36 — 38. The various kinds of self- confutation are (dependent 
upon) what follow’ : likeness, unlikeness, equality, superiority, 
inferiority, describahility and indeseribability, alternative suppo- 
sition, applicability, inapplicability, and the process of accom- 
plishing the end in view, incident, counter-illustration, ineffective- 
ness, doubt, presumption from circumstances, uniformity, and 
what are called logical proof and inconclusive argument, action, 
perceptibility, the invariable and the variable. Since these 
happen to he the means of giving rise to (the sense of) sameness 
(in relation to both the sides of an argument), they are (also) 
known as the (different) kinds of ‘ sameness ’ (in dialectics). 

39-40. When there is complete ignorance of the right answers 
(to he given in an argument), absolute defeat will be tbe 
result. Accordingly, (even) by means of controversy and cavil, 
one bas to refute those who are outside the pale of the Vedas, 
and then, lor the purpose of satisfying the Lord G-od, one has 
to perform only such works as are enjoined in the Vedas, By 
means of the power of yoga (meditation and mental concentra- 
tion) obtained through His grace, he, who is desirous of obtaining 
tbe final debverance of his soul, will obtain (that) deliverance. 

41 — 43. In the condition of final release there will he the 
experience of eternal bliss without (any perception whatsoever 
of) sense-objects. 

I choose to be a fox in the beautiful Bmddvam in preference 
to that altogether hlissless salvation of soul-deliverance, which has 
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been taught by the VaUesiha, who, by means of the sacrifices pre- 
scribed in. the Vedas and by means of the grace of the '.Lord, 
wishes to attain with great effort the (altogether feelingless) state 
of a swooUj a condition of existence similar to that of a stone. 
Indeed, it has been already stated that the final deliverance (of the 
soul) results from that which is the outcome of loving 

devotion directed to Eari (or the Grod Visnu). 

44-44^. Yoga has eight essential constituents, namely, 
internal self-restraint, external restraint of conduct, assumption 
of postures, controlling of the breath, drawing the senses into 
the mind wnthin, and snstained attention, and intense meditation, 
and self-realisation. The Sdnkhya will explain these at length. 

Thus ends the sixth chapter, known as the theory of the Naiya^^ 
yikas, in the Sarva~da?'sana~siddkdnia-sangraha, composed by the 
venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THi] I HEOBY OP PEABHAK.YRA. 

1. Now, the theory of the teacher Prabhakara, who, even oat 
of rivalry with his (own) preceptor, extolled the Furm-mmdmsd^ 
will be briefly described* 

2-3, According to (this) teacher, there are five categories, 
namely, snbstanee, quality, action, generality and subordination — 
which, along with power, similarity and number, are understood 
to be (altogether) of eight different kinds : there is no particularity, 
and there is no non-existence as apart from the (correlated) surface 
of the earth, etc. ; and only that work which is ordained in the 
Vedas can be the bestower of the salvation of soul-emancipation, 
and no other (work is capable of being the bestower of such 
salvation). 

4 — 6. Indeed, ho he comes subject to bondage, who performs 
such as have deshable (selfish) objects in view, or such 

(to mas) as are prohibited (in the scriptures). The (contents of 
the) Yedas are divisible into four kinds, as tidhis (or mandatory 
injunctions), arthavdda.^ (or explanatory disquisitions), maniras 
(or metrical hymus), and ndmadkeyas (or names). These ( Vedas) 
have the mandatory injunctions as their important subject-matter, 
and teach ns what constitute (our) duties as well as what do not 
constitute (our) duties. Such injunctions — as ‘ The dtman (or self) 
has to be known are contained in the Arum (that is, in the 
JJpanisads), and clearly enjoin there (the acquisition of) the 
knowledge of the self as it really is. The dtman (or self) is 
different from the intellect, the senses, and the body, and is all- 
pervading and unebanging. 

7. In tbe cognition of objects, it appears to be varied in 
form in relation to every one of the (many) fields (of objective 
cognition). In (the perception)—'* I know the pot well — surely 
there arises to a person at once a threefold cognition. 
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8. Indeed, to the (perceiTing) person, the pot appears as 
constituting the object of knowledge, the agential subject of 
knowledge (appears) as derived from the ego-idea, and the knowl- 
edge (itself appears) as a self-luminous something, 

9-10. The Yaimika has declared that the final deliverance of 
the soul results from the cessation of the activities of the instru- 
ments (of the soul). Accordingly, he, being anxious to cross 
the shoreless ocean of unendurable ^nmdra, wishes to attain that 
(final) deliverance of the soul, which is (merely) a state of existence 
similar to that of a stone, and is the outconae of the destruciion 
of volitional eiffort, pleasure, pain, desire, merit, demerit, etc, 

11. The destruction of pleasure, which is (itself) achieved 
with pain, is as desirable. as the destruction of pain (itself). The 
experience of eternal bliss cannot, moreover, be admitted in rela- 
tion to the attributeless (soul). 

12. One should not create a change of view in (the minds of) 
those ignorant persons who are attached to harma (or ritualistic 
work). The path to he adopted by those who have renounced the 
world is different ; (and that) is not at all suited to those who are 
devoted to (ritualistic) work. 

13. Therefore, considering that they are enjoined (in t|ie 
scripture), sacrifices and other religious duties have (all) to be 
performed. Otherwise, the harm of sinfulness will befall those 
who are qualified only to live the life of (ritualistic) works. 

14. Those, who solely depend upon (such) works alone, will 
(also) attain unsurpassable good (in the end). There is (in fact) 
no superior deity other than what is aimed at by the use of the 
ending of the fourth (or dative) ease, 

15. On the lines laid down by his preceptor, Bhatta 
(Kum^rila), this teacher Prahhakara set at naught (all) those 
who (then) stood outside the pale of the FMas, and promulgated 
(his) authoritative teaching in relation to those who are qualified 
(merely) for (the life of ritualistic) works. 

Thus ends the seventh chapter, known as the theory of 
Prahhakara, in the Sarva-darkim’-siddhdnia-mngraha^ composed by 
the venerable Sahkaracarya, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


THE SYSTEM OE (KUMlRILA) BHATTAOARYA. 

1. The great teacher Bhatta, who was a particular incarna- 
tion of Knmara (the war-god), established well on earth the 
(religious) path of the Vedas, which had been in fact set at 
naught by the Hauddhas and other atheists in former times. 

2. On giving up both those (kinds of) ^vorks, which have 
(either) the attainment of particular desired objects in view, or 
are prohibited by the scripture, the wise man, whose mind is 
purified, attains the highest bliss through performing such works 
as are ordained (in the scripture). 

3. The results of the works, that have particular desired 
objects in view, have, in accordance with those (very) works 
having (such) specially desired objects in view, to be enjoyed only 
after being bora again by (those) men who perform the works with 
specially desired objects iu view. 

4. But he, who performs the works prohibited by the scripture, 
has, after being born in the form of worms, insects, etc,, to enjoy 
the (bitter) fnxits of forbidden works, and has to go lower and 
lower down into hell. 

5. Therefore, both duty and non-duty have to he (clearly) 
made out by the wise man after due enquiry Both of them have 
scriptural injunction as their authoritative basis, and do not fall 
within the scope of perception and such other (criteria of truth). 

6. The Vedas contain four different kinds (of topics), namely, 
vidhi (or mandatory injunctions), artkwdda, (or explanatory dis- 
quisitions), mantra (or metrical hymns), and ndmadheya (or names). 
The Vedas have the mandatory injunctions for their chief subject- 
matter, and thus teach us (mainly) about duties and non-duties. 

7. That (kind of) sentence in the VHas happens to be a com- 
mandment, which turns men away from what is forbidden, or 
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makes them become engaged in the performance of prescribed 
duties ; and it is indicated by means of the potential mood, the 
imperative mood, the potential passive participles and other 
(similar verbal forms). 

8. Whatever sentence here (in the Veda^) censures forbidden 
things or praises such things as are enjoined — that is an arthamda : 
it has the force of an authoritative means of knowledge, for the 
reason that it forms an auxiliary part of injunctions. 

9. Mantras are those constituent elements of (ritual) works, 
which throw light on what has to be accomplished (through such 
works). Those things which happen to he the names of sacrifices, 
etc., in the Ved-as, they are the ndwadkei/as in fact. 

10. The injnnction — “ The dtman (or self) has to he known ’’ — 
and other (similar injunctions) which are given in the Armas (or 
Upanisads) enjoin on individual souls the knowledge relating to 
the Brahman who is the Supreme Soul. 

11. On the strength of the two (following) logical syllogisms, 
the Bauddhas distinctly find fault even with the Vedas : and the 
denial of the duties, etc., which are derived from those ( Vedas 
themselves) as source, follows (thence) as a matter of course. 

12. (Firstly), the Vedas are no authoritative means of knowl- 
edge, because they possess the characteristics of spoken sentences, 
(even) like the sentences of the man in the street. Again (they 
are not authoritative) because they are the productions of unwise 
and untrustworthy persons, like the speech of the insane. 

13. This (argument) is not right : the two reasons given 
above are quite ineffective (here). Simply because they (the VMas) 
happen to he (made up of) sentences, it does not follow that 
the Vedas have not the character of an authoritative means of 
knowledge. 

Id. The (other) reason given by you, to the effect that they are 
composed by unwise and untrustworthy persons, is (also) useless 
(here). Want of authoritativeness (in relation to ordinary utter- 
ances) may well result from the mere fact of (their) having been 
uttered by an unwise and untrustworthy person. But it cannot 

so in the cas^ of revealed scriptures, 
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15. The character of being produced by unwise and untrust- 
worthy persons cannot (at all) become (associated as) a blemish 
with the eternal Yedas. In regard to human utterances, (however), 
there may always be the faults of deceitfulness, etc., (in association 
with them), 

16 — 19. As (we hold that) the Vedas are not personal produc- 
tions, we have no suspicion of any fanltinesa whatsoever (in relation 
to them). A few Naiydyikas and others, who believe in the authori- 
tativeness (of the Vedas) on account of their having been given 
out by the Lord, take objection to the view that the Vedas do not 
possess the characteristics of personal productions, (and say) that 
t'he Vedas are to them of (divinely) personal origin, inasmuch as 
they possess the character of (being made up of) sentences like the 
Bhdrata and other such works, and that (nevertheless) the authori- 
tativeness (of the Vedas) is also well established in that they 
have been produced by the Lord of all. In regard to (all) works 
of personal origin, it is right to ask whether or not there is 
authoritativeness (in them). There being no speaker in respect 
of the (original productive utterance of the) Vedas^ even such a 
talk (about authoritativeness) is impossible (in relation to them). 
The eternality which is predicated of the Vedas (by us) is (there- 
fore) utilised to establish their authoritativeness, 

20. (To hold) that the reason of the authoritativeness (of the 
Vedas) is (to be found) entirely in their being produced by the 
Lord of all — that is not right. With the help of which criterion 
of truth is the Lord in this connection assumed to exist ? 

21. If He be so assumed with the aid of scripture, then (it is 
asked) whether the scripture is eternal or non-eternal. If it be 
eternal, then what is (the meaning- of) this assumption of the 
agency of the Lord in -regard to it (as a thing produced by 
Him)? 

22-23 In regard to the view (that the scripture is) non- 
eternal, there will arise the fallacy of reciprocal dependence. 
That the authoritativeness of the scripture is due to its being 
the language of the Lord, and that the Lord is (in His turn) estab- 
lished by means of that same scripture, is accordingly the fallacy 
5 * 
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of reciprocal dependence (here). Therefore, it is well established 
that the Tedas are possessed of authoritativeness altogether in 
themselves. 

24 “25. Further, it is also (thus) established that (the teachings 
bearing upon) duty and non-duty fall entirely within the scope of 
the Vedas, It may, however, be objected (here) that, (even) without 
the YHaSy the yogim perceive directly and clearly (what is) dharma 
(or duty), in the manner of (other persons perceiving) the fruit 
of the emblic myrobalan when placed on the palm of the hand. 
How (then) can the Vedas be the sole source of authority (in relation 
to duty)? It is not right to say so (in objection); the yoyin 
cannot be different in nature from such as are like ourselves. 

26 — 31. He also perceives objects with the help of the five 
senses and does not go beyond. Perception and what is called 
inference, and then comparison (or analogy), presumption from 
circumstances, and also the negative proof of non-perception — 
(these) do not indeed teach us duty. Perception, which gives rise 
to the knowledge of existing things by means of the contact of 
the several senses (with them), cannot surely apprehend that which 
has passed away or that which has not (yet) arrived. Owing to 
the non-existence of anything which has the character of being an 
invariable concomitant of dharma (or duty), inference also does 
not evidently give rise to the knowledge of duty and non-duty. 
As there is nothing (at all) anywhere which resembles duty, etc., 
comparison (or analogy), which (only) apprehends similarities, 
cannot be the means of making out duty and non-duty. If, by 
means of the evidence of circumstantial presumption, only a 
general proposition is arrived at to the effect that duty is the cause 
of pleasure and non-duty (the cause) of pain, there is nothing 
wrong (in it). (But) a general rule cannot be put into practice. 
Moreover, (such a rule) may then be found to be too late (in 
coming, when duty has to be actually judged by its result). 

32-33. Sacrifices, etc., are (all) to he adopted in practme, being 
the particular things enjoined by the mandatory injunctions 
(in the Vedas), The (negative) proof of non-perception cannot 
throw light on merit (as associated with duty) and on demerit (as 
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associated with non-dutj) ; because it is always in the absence 
of the (first) five means of knowledge that this (negative proof 
of non-perception) has scope to operate. Therefore, it is estab- 
lished that duty and non-duty fall exclusively within the scope (of 
the authority) of the Yedas. 

34. The work which is enjoined exclusively by the Vedas yields 
the salvation of final deliverance ; and none other than that (yields 
such deliverance). Therefore, one who is desirous of final deliver- 
ance, should not, in respect of this matter, be engaged (either) 
in those (activities) which have particular objects of desire 
in view or in those which are prohibited (by the Vedas). 

35 — 38. One should perform the daily obligatory and the 
occasionally obligatory (works) with the object of avoiding the 
harm of sinfulness that will (otherwise) arise. In regard to the 
Supreme Self taught in (the scriptural injunction) — The Atman 
(or Self) should be known, etc.’’ — the knowledge (of that Supreme 
Self) is certainly (capable of being) born in the individual selves. 
The dtman (or the self) of him, who performs the works enjoined 
(in the scripture) and practises the yoga consisting of praiydkdra 
and the other constituent elements, is (indeed) realised at last 
through direct perception (by him) with the aid of the (internal) 
organ of manas (or the faculty of attention) as the instrument. 
The dtman is both differentiated and undifierentiated, and is like 
the (conception of the) ox, (for instance), both real and unreal. 
Although (the dtman is) differentiated when in the form of 
individual souls, yet He is undifferentiated as the Supreme (Soul) — 
is unreal in the form of individual selves and real in the form of 
the Supreme (Self). 

89. Just as the generic characteristics of the ox are made out 
only in relation to particular oxen characterised hy the variegated 
colour (and the other colours), so the Supreme Soul also has to he 
understood to exist as if continuously threaded through (all) the 
individual souls. 

40. By means of the mantras known as iraiyamhaka^ etc., He 
is to he worshipped and meditated upon by all those who are 
desirous of (the salvation of) final release. He (who thus worships 
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and meditates upon (iod) obtains the (blessed) condition of true 
self-abidance, even bj meditating- upon Him as possessed of 
(some) super-imposed foiun. 

41-41|. In the state of final deliverance, there occurs, (even) 
in rhe absence of the objects of the senses, the experience of the 
highest bliss. Through (this) experience of eternal bliss, all those, 
who are desirous of (the salvation of) final release, become freed 
from attachment to the objects of the senses, and reach that 
condition of final deliverance from which there is no returning 
(to this world of samsdra). 

Thus ends the eighth chapter, known as the system of 
Bhattaoarja, in the Sar'Da-dar^anasidd/idnta-sangraha composed 
by the venerable Sahkaranarya . 
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GHAPTER LX. 


THE SYSTEM OE THE 81NZE7A8. 

1. Now tEe doetrines of tEe will be briefly described. 

TEe science of the Sdfikhym is of two kinds, namely, thiestical 
and non-tEeistical. 

2. Kapila produced tEe non-tEeistical {8o.nkhya) and Patanjali 
(produced) the otEer. Kapila is (tEe incarnation of) Vasudeva 
(Visnu), and Patanjali is (the incarnation of) Ananta (tEe divine 
serpent) . 

3. Kapila teaches that the final liberation (of the soul) results 
through knowledge, while Patanjali teaches (that it results) from 
yogoj (or practical application). A yogin (however) stands in need 
of that knowledge of the ultimate principles which is given out in 
the system of Kapila. 

4. In the Vedas, the Smriis, the Itihdeas, the Purdims, the 
Mahdbhdrata, etc., and also in the scriptures of the Bairns and 
others, the teachings given in the Sdnkhya (system) are clearly 
seen (to be adopted). 

5. From the discrimination of the manifest and the umnanifest, 
the knowledge of the purusa (the individual soul) itself results ; 
and through this (knowledge) there arises to men unfailingly the 
absolute cessation of the three miseries. 

6-7. Misery is ddhydtmika, or ddhtbhautiha, or ddhidaivika. 
The ddhydtmika (misery) consists of mental pain and of diseases 
such as boils, etc. The ddhibhauitka misery is that which is caused 
by worms and other such living creatures^ The ddhidamha 
misery is that which is caused by rain, sun, etc. 

8. By means of the knowledge of the dtmm (the indi- 
vidual soul), all the miseries unfailingly and absolutely cease to 
be. The freedom which results i^to the soul) from other means 
(than this knowledge of the dtman) is subject to decadence and 
improvement. 
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9. Except by means of the knowledge of the ultimate principles, 
tke final freedom (of the sonl) cannot arise ; (it cannot be, produced) 
by any other means, such as medicinal and magical herbs, sacrifices, 
etc., which give rise to (the attainment of) svarga and other similar 
results, and (thus) fall within the scope of the three ‘ qualities ’ 
(of saitva^ rajas^ and tamas). 

10. To him alone, who knows the twenty-five principles consist- 
ing of the manifest, the unmanifest, etc., there comes the clear 
knowledge of the at man (or self). 

11. He who knows the twenty-five principles may live in 
whatever estate of life (he likes). Whether he (happens to) be a 
person characterised by matted hair or by shaven head or by 
locks of hair — (he) will obtain final freedom : there is no doubt 
about this. 

12 — 14. The twenty-five principles are — the puru^a (individual 
soul), theprakrtt (primordial nature-matter), the great principle 
of intellect, the principle of egoity; similarly sound, touch, colour 
(or form), and taste, and smell; the ear, the skin, the eye, the 
tongue, the nose ; and again speech, hands, feet, the anus (as the 
organ of evacuation), the organ of reproduction, and similarly 
manas (the faculty of attention) ; earth and water, light, air, and 
ether {dka^a) also. 

I shall now explain the manner of creation. This world is 
made up of the principles (now mentioned). 

15-16. Everything (in the world) is indeed a product of the 
prakrti. The prakrti is eternal, one, and non-intelligent . Although 
he (the dtman) is passively indifierent, yet, being influenced by 
the three qualities of the prakrti^ he appears as if he were an 
agent (in the act of creation). Through the association (of 
prakrti) with that {dtman) possessed of consciousness, there arises 
creation. (This is) like the association of a lame person with a 
blind one (for mutual helpfulness). Prakrti forms the equili- 
brium of the three qualities : the qualities are sattm^ rajas ^ and 
tamas, 

J 7, When saftm rises, then (will there be born) pleasure, love, 
tranquillity, modesty, lightness of body, patience and forgiveness, 
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courage, magnanimity, restraint of the senses, and the illumi- 
nation of knowledge. 

1 8. When the quality of rajo^ rises, then (there will he bom) 
covetousness, anguish, anger, quarrel, egotism, lying, worldly 
activity, and boastfulness also. 

19. When the quality of tamm rises, then (there will be bom) 
drowsiness, stupidity, sleep, heaviness of body, la2iness, ignorance, 
and carelessness, and so forth. 

20. In connection with the system as thought out by Yyasa in 
the Mahdhhdraia^ I shall clearly describe well as they are, and at 
great length, (all) the details in respect of (these) three ‘ qualities 

21. The mahot (or the great principle of intellect) is pro- 
duced out of the prahrtij and ont of this {^iiahai) the principle of 
egoity {ahankdra). Out of this are produced the five (things) 
known as the rudimentary principles (tanmdiras) ; they are 
indeed subtle elements. 

22 — 24. From these are produced what are called speech, hands 
and feet, the anus (as the organ of evacuation j, the organ of 
reproduction, and what are spoken of as sound, touch, and colour 
(or form), and taste and smell; and also ether air, fire, 

water and earth— only as they are in the subtle condition but not 
otherwise. 

Just as a cloth, which is produced out of white threads, is purely 
white, so also the creation of the principles of nature is of three 
kinds in accordance with the three ‘ qualities ’ (of prakrti). The 
things having the nature of the quality of satfm have been created 
(first) ; and then out of them have been produced the (various) 
organs of sense. 

25. These (organs) are five (in number), namely, the ear, the 
skin, the eye, the tongue and the nose. By means of these, he 
(the pwu^a) perceives sound, touch, colour (or form), taste and 
smell (respectively). 

26-27. (Then) there are those (things) which have been 
produced out of the quality of rajas ; and out of them (have been 
derived) afterwards the organs of activity, consisting of what 
are known as (the organ of) speech, hands and feet, and the anus 
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(as tlie organ of eyacnation), and also the organ of reproduction ; 
and similarly (are) also (derived) the activities of speaking, 
seizing, going, evaeuating the bowels, and enjoying pleasure. 
The maiias, which is called the internal organ (of attention), has 
to be understood to be the eleventh organ. 

28. Out of other things, derived, from the quality of tamas, 
the elements — namely, earth, water, light, and air and ether — 
have been born. 

29. These are indeed the twenty-five principles that have been 
given out by me. These are the very (things) that have to be 
learnt in detail through the mouth of a preceptor. 

30. The individual souls are at the time of universal dissolu- 
tion absorbed into the prakrti, (they) being (then) possessed of 
subtle bodies. Under the influence of the ‘ qualities ’ (of prakrti) 
and their own karmas (or the impressed results of works), they 
(the individual souls) assume various (physical) forms (beginning 
with) that of (the four-faced) Brahma and ending with that of 
inanimate objects. 

31. In fact the whole of this world exists in a subtle form in 
the prakrti (itself). It only becomes manifest (in creation). It 
is not desirable (to hold) that the production (of an entity) out of 
non-entity is (possible). 

32. According to the view that (an entity) may be produced 
out of non-entity, things like the horns of a hare would also 
become possible (as entities). If the oil (produced out of sesamum 
seeds) does not already exist in the sesamum, then it must be 
possible to find it in sand and such other things also. 

33. The fault pointed out by you, that, (in this system), 
a produced efiect has also to become a producer, cannot prove 
to be (a fault at all) in relation to the view which maintains 
(creation to be a modified) manifestation (of what has been 
already in existence) : because there are causes (here) which 
give rise to (such) manifestations (of modification). 

34“35. Individual souls may be proved to exist in every 
one of the bodies (of all kinds of beings), and (they) are (thus) 
many in number. If (the soul of all beings) he (only) one, (then) 
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all (beings) would have to die at the same time or be bom fat the 
same time) ; (or) when one man saw (anything), all would 
have to see (that same thing) at that same time. Hence the 
multiplicity of souls follows (as a logical consequence), and (the 
idea of) non-duality (in regard to the dtnian) is inappropriate. 

36. The teaching, given in the scriptural injunction — “ The 
dtma:n has to be known, etc., — and in other similar injunctions, 
relates to such duties as tend to turn (men) away from (worldly) 
activity, and bestows (on them) the final freedom of the soul. 
The other (kind of prescribed duty) leads (men) to (worldly) 
activity. 

o7. Although the sacrifices, known as Agnistoma^ etc., are 
enjoined in the scripture, yet they are all intended for the attain- 
ment of (certain) desired objects. These (ritual works) have (all) 
to be understood to constitute the duties that appertain to active 
(wordly) life, inasmuch as they impel (men to live) the life of 
(wordly) activity. 

38. By means of (the righteousness of) duty, men rise aloft ; 
by means of (the unrighteousness ot) non-duty, they go down. 
The final release of the soul results exclusively from knowledge. 
It is through ignorance that man gets into the bondage (of 
samara), 

39. If the sacrifices, which are performed as offerings unto the 
Brahman, give rise to the final emancipation of the soul, then it 
will follow that they are not sacrifices (at all), for the reason that 
the meaning of the mantras (to be used in them) is made (thus) 
into something other (than itself). 

40. Accordingly, sacrifices and other such duties lead (men) 
to the life of samsdra, (Still) such things as give rise to the 
prosperity of men have (often) to be accomplished even with 
the aid of uneommended means. 

Thus ends the ninth chapter, known as the Smhhya system 
of Eapila Vasudeva, in the Sarm-dariana-siddhdnta^sangraka 
composed by the venerable Bankaracarya. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SYSTEM OF PATAStJALI. 

1, I shall now explain the system of Patanjali, which is the 
theistic Sdnkhya. PatahjaK is (the incarnation of) Ananta (the 
divine serpent) and is the promnlgator of the science of yoga. 

2. One, who knows the twenty-five principles and the Furu§a 
( or the Lord) beyond the prahrti^ acquires perfection in yoga ; 
through yoga the destruction of evil is brought about. 

3-4. The twenty-five principles, namely, the purusa (or 
individual soul) the prakrti, the mahai (or the great principle of 
intellect), the principle of egoity, the sixteen (principles) consisting 
of the rudimentary elemental piinciples with (their) modifications, 
also the (five) great elements — these have all been well explained 
by the sage (Kapila) himself. The view that the final emancipation 
of the soul results from pure (and simple) knowledge is indicative 
of mere laziness. 

5 — 10. Even in the case of one who has acquired knowledge, 
mental misapprehension certainly occurs occasionally through 
errors. Although a person has his ignorance destroyed by means 
of the knowledge imparted to him by his preceptor, still it is 
only by means of yoga that he can destroy that stain of evil 
which clings to the (otherwise clean) mirror of the body. The 
well-known sweet taste of jaggery, etc., is not, for example, 
(actually) experienced by those who suffer from bilious fever. 
Therefore one should destroy (these) tainting evils (which cling 
to the body). There is nothing other than yoga, which can 
accordingly destroy these evils appertaining to a man, who has 
acquired knowledge through the teachings of his preceptor, 
and has become free from attachment to (all) worldly objects of 
desire. (Men) do actions out of (selfish) desires, because of (the 
idea of their own) agency (in relation to those actions) which 
‘is due to ignorance. Then, in consequence of the ripening of 
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(their) harma (the impressed infitLenee of works), there result 
(to them) birth, life, and enjoyment. The five afflictions are 
ignorance, and desire and aversion — both of which are born out 
of it — egoity, and anxious attachment. Ignorance is indeed the 
cause of all these (afflictions). Ignorance is the superimposition 
of the idea of the self on the body which is non-self. 

11 — 13. The body is made up of the five (great) elements (of 
nature). But the owner of the body is the self that is different 
from it. In regard to sons, grandsons, and such other progeny, 
which are all the offspring of that (body), as also in regard to the 
enjoyable objects of the body, such as houses, lands, etc., — the 
idea that they are all one’s own is also ignorance. Therefore, 
after his ignorance is destroyed, and after he is freed from desire 
and aversion, which are due to that (ignorance), the person, who 
is not desirous of the fruits of works here (in this world) and 
there (in the other), sliould practise yoga with the object of 
attaining the final freedom of the sonl. 1 'oga is that self-abidance 
(of the soul) which is consequent upon the suppression of the 
functionation of the thinking principle. 

14. (These) functionings (of the thinking principle), which are 
differentiated into those which are associated with the ‘ afflictions ’, 
and those which are not (so) associated with the ^ afflictions 
will not be described here. One should go through that (kind of) 
practical application to work (in life) which directly leads on 
(men) to (the practice of) yoga. 

15. This (sort of) practical application consists in tapas 
(penance), in the silent repetition of mantras (prayer-formulas), 
and in firm love and devotion to the Lord (rod. The Lord G-od is 
He, who is free from the ‘ afflictions ^ and from the influence of the 
fructification of harma (operating as merit or demerit) and from 
other such things, and is (also) omniscient (at the same time). 

16. Because He is not limited hy time, (He) is considered 
to be superior to Brahma and the other (gods). Framm (the 
mystic syllable Om) is denotative of Him ; and the silent repeti- 
tion thereof (gives rise to) the mental comprehension of what is 
denoted by it. 
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17 — 19. The destnietion of the obstacles to (the practice of) 
yoga tabes place (in this maimer), and thereby the mind becomes 
turned inwards (towards itself). Laziness, severe ailments, care- 
lessness, langouTj doubt, unsteadiness of mind, want of faith, 
deluded perception, pain, eheerlessness of mind, ardent attachment 
to the objects of the senses, defects appertaining to breathing 
in and to breathing out, unrestrainable shivering of the body — 
these and other similar evils form naturally the obstacles to yoga. 

20. One should accordingly destroy the obstacles (to yoga) by 
means of the earnest worship of the Lord. The purification of 
the mind, as a means for attaining success in yoga^ has to be 
accomplished through (the continued exercise of) friendliness and 
other such (suitable feelings). 

21 . (The feeling of) friendliness should be exercised in relation 
to men of wisdom, and (that of) pity in relation to persons in 
distress. Pleased satisfaction should be shown in relation to 
righteousness, and indifference in relation to those that are sinful. 

22-23. Devotional service in holy places of pilgrimage, asso- 
ciation with good people, repeated endeavour to live the life of 
the Lord, (the e:^ort to arrive at) the mental comprehension of 
the inner soul— by means of these and other similar endeavours 
the mind of the yogin (becomes) well purified, and is (then) enabled 
to conceive (correctly) the things which are very minute as also the 
things which are (very) big. 

24-2o. When that which is harmful is removed from what 
constitutes the instrument (for the practice) of the (various) 
constituent parts of yoga^ (then there arises) the illumination of 
knowledge. The constituents of yoga are eight in number, viz., 
internal self-control, external regulation, bodily postures, control of 
the breath, withdrawal of the senses from outside objects, fixity of 
attention, meditative concentration, and attentive self-realisation. 
They are (described) in detail thns : — 

26. Abstaining from (inflicting) injury, truthfulness, abstention 
from stealing, celibacy, and freedom from acquisitive covetous- 
ness — these are the five elements of internal self-control, which are 
known to be in accordance with (one’s) birth, etc, 
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27. The elements of external regnlation are cleanliness, glad- 
some contentment, austerity, (repetition of) religions hymns (or 
mjstical formulas), and the worship of the Lord. Now, I shall 
describe the results of internal self-control and of external 
regulation when they are successfully carried out. 

28. The result of abstaining from (all) injury is the abandon- 
ment of enmity near where he (who abstains from injury) happens 
to be. From truthfulness arises the non- vanity of language, and’ 
from abstention from stealing comes the acquisition of (all) gems 
(of value). 

29. From celibacy comes the acquisition of energy, and from 
the freedom from acquisitive covetousness there arises the knowl- 
edge of (past) births. Cleanliness gives rise to the absence of 
disgust in connection with one’s own body, as also to the avoidance 
of contact with wicked people. 

30. The results of mental purity are the purification of 
(the whole) constitution, good-minded -ness, singleness of purpose, 
subjugation of the senses, and fitness for self-realisation. 

31. The yogin obtains unsurpassable joy as the result of his 
gladsome contentment. The result of (the practice of) austerity 
is to endow the senses and the body with superior powers. 

32. Through the endowment of the senses with superior powers, 
there arises the ability to see obj ects at a distance , etc. By means of 
the endowment of the body with superior powers, he, who has (thus 
come to possess) a divinely gifted body, acquires the (supra-normal) 
power of becoming as small as an atom and other such (powers). 

33. Through the silent repetition of religious hymns (or 
mystical prayer-formulas), there results the attraction of the gods 
(towards the aspirant) ; and through the worsliip of the Lord, 
there arises samadhi (or self-realisation), hat which is firm and 
agreeable is the (proper) posture (in all cases) ; thereby the 
destruction of the pairs of opposites (such as heat and cold, pain 
and pleasure, desire and aversion) takes place. 

34. The yogins have to adopt in sitting the postures called 
bhad/ra^ and mayura^ as also the mra^ svasUka, and hukkuta postures 
— which are all described in (works bearing on) the science of yoga. 
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85. TLe control of the breath consists in a regulated restraint 
(exercised) in relation to inspiration and expiration ; it is in fact 
to be practised by the (aspiring) yogin in the three ways known as 
recaka, pUraka, and humbhaka. 

36. Eeeaka results from expelling the air that is within ; pUraka 
results from filling in (the lungs) with air ; bat the kimbhaka is 
(the condition) characterised by motionlessness (of an) owing to 
(it) being (then) as if in a well- filled pot. 

87. There is a fourth (kind of) breath-control (prandymna), 
in which the air is in its own (natural) condition, being dissociated 
from the recaka^ pur aka and kumbhaka (processes) ; this (state 
of the natural self-abidance of the breath) destroys the sins 
arising out of (one’s) nescience. 

38. The process of sense-withdrawal consists in drawing away 
the wandering senses from their objects ; and the result of this 
(process) is the subjugation of the senses. 

89. Fixing the attention is the (process of) fixing the mind on 
some (object well defined in) space ; and it is in fact of two kinds, 
in consequence of (this defined) space being internal or external. 
The external (object defined in) space consists of images and such 
other things. 

40. The internal (object defined in) space consists of the 
circle of the navel, the heart, and so on. The fixing of the mind 
thereon is merely (directing) its existence (to be) there; (it is) 
nothing else. 

41. Meditative concentration {dhydna) is a continued oneness 
of the idea (or conception in the mind) in relation to the circle of 
the navel or other such (objects in definite internal) positions. 
Self-realisation {samddhi), however, consists in the endurance of 
the soul in relation to those same (positions) in the manner of a 
thing that is emptied of all its contents. 

42. In relation to the three (constituents of ydga)^ beginning 
with the fixing of attention {dhdram) and looked upon as forming 
one topic (of description), there is, for the purpose of easily 
mentioning (all) three of them (at once), the technical name of 
samyama* 
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43. By snooess in (the praetiee of) sakyama^ the expansion 
of the Tision of wisdom takes place in the oase of the yogin. I'lds 
samyama has indeed to be practised, and its practical utiHsation 
has to be in (accordance wiih) the following steps. 

44. The three (constituents oiyoga)^ beginning with the fixing 
of attention {dharana), are indeed more essential (to the practice 
of yoga) than the (remaining) five, beginning with internal self- 
control (yama). That samddhi i self-realisation), which is absolnte 
and indefinable, is higher than these three. 

45-46. Without winning success in (the practice of what 
happens to be) the lower step, one should not ascend to the 
higher (step). In ascending to the (higher) step without winning 
mastery (over the lower one), the yogm will be prone to (suffer 
from) ailments, such as hiccough, hard breathing, catarrh, pain in 
the ears and teeth and eyes, dumbness, dullness, cough, head -ache 
and fever. 

47. In relation to the person to whom (success in) yoga comes 
through the grace of the Lord, these ailments born of the lower 
and the higher steps do not at all occur. 

48. The whole (body) of (one’s) attributes (dharma) is only 
one (as an integral whole) : by undergoing modifications in the 
form of childhood, boyhood, youth, and old age, thit (one and 
the same body of attributes), however, perishes in time (at last). 

49. In the case of a person, who has directed his mind out- 
wards, time passes away by day and by night through the idd 
and the pingald. He, who has directed his mind inwards, has 
to effect the cessation of that (flow of time) wth the help of the 
aummnd. 

50. The summnd is the path of liberation; time is indeed 
deceived therein. Time consists of (what is determined with 
the aid of) the moon and the sun; their two paths are well | 
known. 

51. The clarified butter which is got out of milk cannot again 
assume the condition of milk, (Similarly), the dtman (or the 
soul)' that has been separated from the ‘qualities’ cannot again 
become the possessor of ‘ qualities 

4 
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52. Just as the metallic ores, that have been turned into gold by 
che philosopber’s stone ^ cannot return to their former conditiouj so 
also the Mman (or soulj of the yogms (cannot return to its 
previous captive condition). 

53. Those who practise yoga should always know the manner 
of arrangement of the system of blood-vessel-tubes. The susnmmd 
goes into the head through an opening in the central hack-bone. 

54. The idd and the pm gala are on the left and right of the 
region of the nose ; the tdd is the path of the moon, and similarly 
the pingald is the path of the sun. 

55. The kuhu is below, and goes to the genital organ and the 
testes and also to the anus ; the msvodard and the dhdmnd (go) 
respectively to the left and to the other the right) hands. 

56. The hasti-jVwd and the yasasvim are known to he (of) the 
left and of the other {i.e., the right) feet ; the sarasvatJ is (of) the 
tongue and starts from behind the smumm, 

57. The mkhm and the payasvim are on the two sides of it, 
and are (of) the two ears ; the gandkan is (of) the left eye, and 
the pUsan is (of) the right eye. 

58. The blood- vessel-tnhes proceeding from the neck are (those 
of) the organs of sense and activity. The yogins have to understand 
(these) nddh to be (merely) tubular vessels and nothing else. 

59. The movement of the principal vital air and of its other 
varieties, which takes place only in (these) tubular vessels, should 
be made ont exactly as it is. The functions of those (various 
kinds of vital air) have to be learnt from (works on) the science 
of yoga. 

60. The ydgin becomes the knower of all things by practising 
samyama in relation to suitably defined objects of samyama. By 
practising saihyama in relation to the innate impressions (stored up 
in the mind), there arises the knowledge of former births. 

61. By practising samyama in relation to elephants and other 
such (obijeets) as defined in space, the streugih of elephants and 
other like (animals) will result. The ydgin obtains (the feeling 
of) friendliness, &c., by practising smhyama in relation to friend- 
liness and other such (objects of meditation), 
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62. He will obtain the knowledge of (all) the constellations of 
stars by practising samyama in relation to the moon. By practising 
samyama in relation to the pole-star, the knowledge of the future 
is the result ; and from the samyama relating to the snn, there 
results the knowledge of (all) the worlds. 

63. From the samyama relating to the circle of the navel, there 
arises the knowdedge of the arrangements of the various parts in 
the construction of the body. And from the samyama relating to 
the cavity of the ear, the cessation of hunger and thirst results. 

64. Steadiness results from (the samyama relating to) the ndcjl 
of the ear, and the knowledge of perfected beings (results) from 
(the samyama relating to) material light. From (the samyama re- 
lating to) the tip of the tongne, the consciousness of taste results ; 
and (from that relating to) the tip of the nose the feeling of smell 
(results). 

65— 67. By the constant practice (of yoga), the colour of the 
(yo^m’s) body comes to be of a beautiful complexion. In the 
course of a year the cessation of hunger and thirst is also brought 
about, in as much as the various powers and perfections due to 
ijoga are produced (generally) in one year— such (powers and 
perfections) as moving about as one desires, the knowledge 
relating to things long past, &g., the purification of one’s own 
body and senses, and the weakening (of the grip) of old age and 
death. Soon after, with the aid of renunciation, freedom from the 
recurrence of re-births (sanisara) results to the yogm, 

68. To the person, who has accomplished success in (the 
practice of) yoga, come the eight (extraordinary powers), beginning 
with (the power of) becoming as minute as an atom. As in the 
case of Siva, so indeed (in his ease) there can be, in consequence of 
this (acquisition of powers), no obstruction to the final freedom of 
the soul. 

69. And among them (we have) the power of becoming 
extremely minute (anima), the power of becoming extremely light 
(laghima), and similarly the power of becoming extremely great 
{mahima), the power of reaching things anywhere and from any- 
where {prdpti), (the weightiness of) rulership {iiaid), irresistible 

4 * 
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will (prdMmya), and similarly masterfulness and that 

power of subduing- all tbing-s (i?asitva) wbieh. yields (to one all that 
one may) desire. 

Thus ends the tenth chapter, known as the system of Patanjali, 
the theistic Sdnkhya, in the Sarva-darsaTia-siddhdnta-sangraha 
composed by the v^enerahle Sahkaracarya. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE SYSTEM OF YEDAVYASA. 

1. NoWj the essence of the Vedas, which has been given out 
by Vyasa in the Mahd-hhdraia so as to be in agreement with all 
t-he iSdstras, is in fact derived from the system of the Sdnkhijas by 
the believers in the VHas. 

2. This world is made up of two things, namely, the purusa 
and pralrtL The higher (of these two), abiding in the ‘ city ’ 
made up of the rudimentary elemental principles, is held to be 
the purusa. 

S. (These) rudimentary principles are (indeed) the elements in 
their subtle condition, and they are mostly held to be characterised 
by the three ‘ qualities’ (of sattva, r a/as, and tarn as). The prakrh 
(denotes) the (condition of) equalisation of (these) ‘qualities 
and the qualities are satim, rajas, and tamas, 

4. A man’s bondage (in matter) is (his) happening to be 
iwayed by the ‘ qualities and his emancipation (from that 
bondage) is to know how to discriminate between (these) ‘ qnali- 
ties According to the nature of the ‘ qualities ’ (which sway 
it), an^ Iman (or soul) is of the best, or of the middling, or of the 
worst kind, 

5-6. The best idtman) is (that of) one who is endowed with 
the quality of sattm, and has a phlegmatic temperament and is of 
the nature of (the element of) water. The middling (variety of) 
dtman is in fact he who is endowed with the quality of rajas ; and 
he is known to he of a bilious temperament. The worst [dtman), 
who is endowed with the quality of iamas, is of a rheumatic (or 
windy) tempera meut, for tamas is wind (looked upon as a humour 
of the body). The quality of sattva is (conceived to be) white (in 
colour), the quality of rajas (to be) red, and the quality of tamas 
(to be), grey (or) black. 
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7. Therefore the persons endowed with the quality of sattva^ and 
the others (endowed with the other qualities), have (respectively) 
the nature of water, fire, and wind, and are white, red, and 
black (in colour). (They are) distinguished by means of their 
respective appearances, activities, t^c. 

8. (The person characteiised by the quality of sattva) has the 
colour of the priyahgii or of the durm grass or of (shining) weapons 
of w'ar or of lotuses or of gold, and is phlegmatic in temperament ; 
the joints of his bones are invisible ; he has a compact and broad 
chest; his body is big (and well grown). 

9. He is deep (and dignified), muscular and handsome, and has 
the (steady) gait of the elephant ; he is noble-minded, and his 
voice is like (the sound of) the tabor ; he is intelligent, merciful, 
truthful in speech, and straightforward. 

10. He is not (apt to be) troubled by the annoyances of petty 
griefs, and he is similarly (not troubled) by beat ; he is abund- 
antly blessed with many sons and servants, is possessed of great 
vital potency, and is capable of enjoying delightful pleasures. 

11. He has a virtuous disposition, and is moderate in speech ; 
in no case does he speak harshly ; even in boyhood, he happens 
to be free from crying (in consequence of disappointment), and 
is unafiected by unsteady wishfulness; he is never very much 
tormented by hunger. 

12. He eats (generally) a small quantity of sweet and gently 

warm food, and yet he is strong; he inwardly puts up with 
enmities for long without retaliation. ^ 

13. Courage, intelligence, memory, love, happiness, modesty, 
agility of body, freedom from iudebf.edneas, equanimity in be- 
haviour, health fulness, absence of mearaness, steadiness of purpose: 

14. Not (being prone] to indulge in boastful talk about 
pious deeds done in response to religion and charity, bestowing 
favours by the giving of gifts, and freedom from covetousness in 
relation to the wealth of others : 

15. And mercy for all beings— it is by means of these attributes 
that he who is characterised by sattva has to he diagnosed here (in 
this world). The man who is characterised by rajas has to be dis- 
tinguished here similarly by the attributes that appertain to rajas. 
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16. Eajm is bile and tliat is fire itself ; or perhaps (this) fire 
is the product of that bile. The (rajasa) man of bilious 
temperament is characterised by unbearable thirst and is (much) 
troubled by hunger. He is given to unlimited eating. 

17. The hair (on his head) is brown, and he has few hairs (on 
the body) ; his face and feet and hands are ruddy ; he cannot 
bear heat — and has a warm body; he perspires freely, and is 
possessed of an o:ffensive smell. 

18. He becomes healthy through the clearing of the bowels, 
and thus the possessor of a soft abdomen ; he is apt to become 
very angry, and proves to be a hero of excellent bearing and of 
(high) self-respect ; he is in dread of distress, and is endowed with 
(great) learning. 

19. He is fond of flower-garlands and fragrant unguents, etc., 
and has a very happy and bright appearance ; he has (compara- 
tively) small vital potency, and his carnal desires are very limited ; 
he is not a loved favourite with women. 

20. Even in boyhood, he puts on grey hairs ; (or) having red 
hairs, he becomes subject to the eye a:ffection (called) mlika : he is 
physically strong, enterprising, given to enjoyments, and is always 
in possession of wealth and greatness. 

21. He always eats such food as is sweet and fresh ; he has no 
liking for what is pungent and sour ; he takes food which is not 
very hot, drinking much water while (doing so). 

22. His eyes have very thin and scanty eye-lashes, and he is 
apt to be fond of cold water ; through anger and through the heat 
of the sun, he becomes quickly reddened in colour. 

23-24. Illiberality, unmercifulness, enjoyments based upon 
pleasure and pain, disregard of others out of personal pride, 
anxiety, cherishing enmity, taking away anotheris wife, shame- 
lessness, and hypocrisy — these are said to be the attributes of him 
who is characterised by rajas. And the attributes of the person 
characterised by famas are as follow ; — 

25. It must be understood that unrighteousness is the outcome 
of iomas., and the person characterised by tamas is dominated by 
(the humour of) wind. He is wretched, envious ; he is a thief, is 
unrefined, and firmly atheistic. 
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26. The ends of his hairs axe split to a great length ; he is 
lean, black and very hairy ; his teeth are rough, iucompactiy set, 
and thick ; and his body is grey with dust. 

27. His courage, intellect, activity, eye-sight, movement and 
memory are (all) unsteady ; his friendship is unenduring, and his 
talk is always incoherent. 

28. He is a gormand, is addicted to hunting, and is full of dirt 
and fond of quarrels ; he is incapable of bearing cold, is fickle- 
minded and fault-finding, and has a rough (broken) voice. 

29. His changeful talk (ever) relates to what is near at baud . 
and he is always given to take delight in music and musical 
instruments ; he enjoys sweets and other such things, and is (also) 
fond of well-cooked and sour eatables. 

30. He is seen -to be possessed of very little bile and phlegm j 
he sleeps much and lives with the aid of scanty livelihood. By 
means of these and other similar characteristics, the idmasa person, 
who is (as such) affected with wind (as a humour of the body), has 
to be diagnosed, 

31 — 37. I shall now describe the characteristics of the five 
elements, which (characteristics) do not difier very much from the 
three qualities (of safifm, rayas and tcumns). 

In the body of all moveable beings, (there are) five kinds of 
constituent materials, which are different from one another : and 
it is by means of them that the body puts forth (its) activities. 
The skin, the flesh and the hones, the marrow and the tendon as 
the fifth — these (materials) in the body are considered to be made 
up of (the element of) earth. Power and similarly anger, and the 
eyes and also heat are derived out of (the element of) fire; and 
(this) fire also causes (the things eaten) to be digested. (These 
are) the five igneous products which belong to embodied beings. 
The ear and the nose and the mouth, the heart and the 
abdomen as well—these five constituent parts in the body of 
Hving beings are the outcome of the element of ether {dkdia). 
Phlegm, bile and sweat, fat and blood as well — thus is (the element 
of) water found always in five forms in the body of living beings. 
Through the inspiratory vital air, the embodied being is made to 
five; through the circulatory vital air, he always grows in size 
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and develops ; tKe excretory vital air goes downwards, and the 
digestive vital air exists in the centre (of the abdomen) ,* through 
the upward expiratory vital air, he (the embodied being) breathes 
out and gives utterance to the various kinds of significant words. 

38-39. Thus these five (different kinds of) vital air cause (all) 
embodied beings to manifest their activities here. 

The detailed varieties (of the quality) of smell, vrhieh 
characterises the (element of) earth, have to he understood as. 
consisting of the following nine kinds, (namely), the agreeable- 
like, the disagreeable-like, the sweet, similarly the pungent, the 
diffusive, the inherent, the delicate, the powerful, and the distinct. 

40. The (quality of) taste, which is characteristic of (the 
element of) water is of the following six kinds in detail, namely, 
the sweet, the saltish, the hitter, the astringent, the sour and 
the pungent. 

41—44. The qualities (derived) from (the element of) fii-e are 
also considered to consist of the following twelve (varieties) in 
detail, (namely), the short, the long and the stout, the square and 
the rotund, the white, the black, and similarly the red, the blue, 
the yellow and the tawny. 

The following seven notes (of the gamut) are the qualities 
obtained out of sound : (and they arej — the sadja^ the rsabha and 
the gdndhdra^ the madhyama, and similarly the ]pan€ama, the 
dlmvata^ and also the nisddha. 

The qualities produced out of (the element of) aii- are the 
following twelve in detail : (and they are) — the hot, the cold, the 
pleasurable, the painful, the smooth, ana also the clean, the hard, 
the sticky, the fine, the thick, the soft and the rough. 

45-46. Along with these qualities that are (derived out of the 
element) of air, they mention that sound is derived out (of the 
element) of ether (dkdia). 

With the aid of those (above-mentioned) five constituent ma- 
terials (of the body), one lives (well) in possession of consciousness, 
if they are not disorganised ; if they become disorganised, one loses 
consciousness ; (and it is through them that) one always attains 
growth and development. In (all) embodied beings, (the elements 
of) water, fire and air are ever (active and) wakeful. 
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47” 48. Visna, who has four forms of manifestation, created the 
world in fom* wavs, and (created) also the classes, namely, the 
Brahmin, the Ksattriya, the Yaisya and the Sudra, which have 
(all) their (respective) natures (determined) by qualities. 

The Brahmin is white, the Ksattriya is red, the Vaisya is 
yellow, and the Sudra black. It is in fact in the JDharma-mtra 
that their (respective) vocations are described in detail. 

49. The sage (Vyasa), with the object of establishing the title 
(of all persons) to that (life of) righteous duty, which leads to the 
final deliverance of the soul from bondage, declared that in every 
class (of persons) in itself there are (to be found) all the four 
classes (of them) as determined by qualities. 

50. Knowing the manner in which the lanm of these (various 
kinds of persons) comes to bear frait, he (Vyasa) has ordained them 
to follow (according to their personal fitness) the scriptural sections 
dealing respectively with works, with the worship of the divinity 
and with (divine) wisdom. 

51. Among those who ai*e Brahmins (by birth), those (alone) 
are Brahmins (in reality), who are straightforward and possess the 
lustre of pure (white) colour, who possess (also) forgiveness and are 
kindly in disposition, and are devoted to their own (appropriate) 
duties (in life). 

52. Those Brahmins (by birth) have come to assume the con- 
dition of Ksattriyas — (those) who ai-e fond of enjoying objects of 
desire, and are harsh and angry and are given to daring deeds, 
and have (thus) abandoned their own (appropriate) duties, and are 
possessed of bodies that are red in colour. 

53. Those Brahmins (by birth) have become Vaisyas — (those) 
who live by tending cattle, who are yellow-coloured, and earn 
their livelihood by means of agriculture, and (hence) do not do 
their own (appropriate Brahminical) duties. 

64. Those Brahmins (by bii’th) have become Sudras — (those) 
who are fond of injuring others and of speaking falsehood, who 
are mean, and do all kinds of work for the sake of (their) 
livelihood, and are black in colour, aud have fallen away from 
purity. 
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55. VisM, who causes hewiiderment to the gods, idUym^ 
and rahasas^ hj means of the distinctions relating to {vaiious j 
conventional and common duties, is Himself the bestower of final 
beatitude on all of them. 

66. This is the boon given by Yisnu to Pundarika, namely, 
that final liberation would come to him in the coarse of four ^ 
re-bii’ths, for the reason that he was devoted (to Him) in hatred. 

57, In consequence of their own works, which follow the courses 
of (the qualities of) rajas^ sattva and tamas^ (the various beings) 
happen to he of the nature of those (qualities) : and (it is) the one 
only Yisnu (who) is attained by the gods, by the daiiym and by 
the raksasm (equally). 

58“59. Through the infiuence of the qualities of rajas^ mttva 
and tamaSj the one Yisnu Himself, under the names of Brahma, 
Yisnn and Siva, performs (in relation to the world) the (threefold) 
work of creation, sustentation and destruction. By means of their 
conduct, nature, shape and colour, all the gods are made out to be 
endowed with (the quality of) sattva, (all) the duityoB to be endowed 
with (the quality of) rajas^ and (all) the rdhaBas to be endowed 
with (the quality of) tc/mc^s, 

60. Yirtue is (representative) of the leaning of the gods, and 
vice of that of the a suras and rdksasas. Yice is (also represent- 
ative of the leaning) of the pisdcas and other such beings : their 
distinguishing qualities are rajas and tamas^ 

61. One should wisli to obtain knowledge from Siva; one 
should wish to obtain prosperity from Agni (the god of fire) : 
one should wish to obtain health from the sun-god; and one 
should wish to obtain (mdksa) the final liberation of the soul 
from Yisnu. 

62. In whatsoever category (of beings) a being, who knows 
(his) duty, is born here — whether he be (born as) a god or an aswa 
— ^he has to adopt his own duty (in life), although it (happens to) 
be what may not be duty (otherwise). 

63. The duties, which are enjoined in the three YHas^ have to 
be adopted by those who are endowed with the quality of sattm. 
What is (ordinarily) no (snch) duty and is given out in the 
Atkarvaveda — (that) is resorted to by those who are endowed with 
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(tlie quality of) rajm as well as by those who are endowed with 
(the quality of) tamos, 

{?4. Just as (all our) sacrifices culminate to us in the attainment 
of Yisnuj so also those who are endowed with (the quality of) rajas^ 
and those w’ho are endowed with (the quality of) tamas^ have to 
worship through (suitable) sacrifices Brahma and Siva, who are 
(respectively) characterised by those qualities. 

65. Yisnu bestows blessmga on those who come (to Him^ along 
their own (prescribed) path of duty. One is released (from the 
bondage of samsdra) by means of tone’s owm duties. The duty 
prescribed for another, (if adopted by those for wdiom it is not 
prescribed), brings on fear (to such persons). 

66. Visnu, who is supreme and one only, ever bestows bless- 
ings, out of (His own) sweet pleasure, on the gods^ the asiu'us, 
and the rdJisasaSi in ways which arc accordant with the three 
qualities (of saitva, rajas and fa772as). 

Thus ends the eleventh chapter, known as the system of the 
Mahdhhdrata as enunciated by Vedavyasa, in the Sm'va-dai'^ana^ 
siddhanta-sangraha composed by the venerable Sankavaearya. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


THE YEDlNTA SYSTEM. 

1. Now the established eonclusion of the Veddnfze scriptures will 
be briefly given out (here). The conclusions of (all) other philoso- 
phic disputants mostly tend to (prove the truth of) that conclusion. 

2. The Brahman^ who forms the import of ( Upantsadic) pas- 
sages, such as — “ That thou art,” has to be enquired into by 
those wise persons, who, through the good results of (their) works 
offered up unto the brahman, have become qualified for (attaining) 
the knowledge of the Brahman, 

6. He (alone) has the (required) qualifications (for the con- 
duct of this enquiry), who possesses the power to discriminate 
the eternal from the non-eternal, and is free from the desire to 
(enjoy) the fruits (of works) here (in this world) as well as there (in 
the other world), and is also characterised by (internal mental) 
tranquillity, the restraint of the senses, and the desire to obtain 
the final emancipation (of the sonl). 

4. “ That certainly art thou : thou art none other.” The 
meaning of the word That (here) is the Supreme Lord : the 
meaning of the word tho'u. is (any) other (being) that may be 
(pointed to) before (ua)— a beast, ox a man, or any other 
Imbuing). 

5. The menniug of the word art (here) has to he understood to 
be the (predication) of identity between the meaning of the word 
Tfiat and the meaning of the word thou. (This is) considered to be 
similar to the (predication) of identity (expressed) in such sentences 
as — “ This is that man.” 

6. Let (this your) opinion be (granted to be true). (But 
then), seeing that the sentence — That thou art ”, and other such 
(sentences) give rise (only) to the knowledge of such things, as are 
(of themselves already) well made out (without any reference to 
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any association with any action), how can such (sentences) prompt 
men to (live) the active life ? It is only a mandatory injnnetion 
that induces activity. 

7. Those saorificers, who are purported to be referred to by 
means of injunctive passages, such as — The self has to be 
known ’b etc., (they) are (merely) eulogised in the Arunasy which 
are discussions bearing upon reality, 

8 . The self {dtman) is di:fferent from the intellect, the senses 
and the body ; it is all-pervading and unchangeable, and appears 
to be manifold in (our) perceptions of things (by reason of its 
manifesting itself separately) in every (separate) ground of (its) 
habitation, (that is, in every perceivable object). 

9. Consequently the enquiry into the Brahman is fruitless, 
inasmuch as the sentence (“ That thou art ’^5 or any other like it 
in the Armas) means what is other (than a commandment). To 
this (objection) we give the justificatory reply that the verbal 
form of the potential mood (lih) is not (in speech) the only means 
which gives rise to activity. 

10 . People are led into activity, also by knowing (a thing) 
to possess the characteristics of a means (suited) to accomplish 
desired ends. In sentences like — “A son has been born to you”, 
the form of the injunction (giving rise to gladsome action on the 
part of the hearing father) is not of that (potential lih) kind. 

11 . The injunctions, such as ' The self has to he known etc., 
which are (all) found in the ArmaSy enjoin (as duty the acquisition 
of) the knowledge relating to the Brahman on (all) those whose 
minds have been deluded by nescience. 

12-13. It may be so. (But it may be said that) a person, 
who, after giving up such works as have (selfish) objects of desire 
in view, and also such (other works) as are prohibited in the 
scriptures, performs the works which are enjoined in the scriptures, 
has the internal organ (of the soul) purified, and (thereby) becomes 
of Mmself the knower (of the Brahman), without requiring any 
language (of instruction) from a spiritual preceptor. This (view) 
is not right. (The true) knowledge (of philosophic reality) cannot 
be obtained by means of mere works. 
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14—16. Indeed that is declared in the Armm to he (tme) 
knowledge, which is bom (in the pupil) through the kindly favour 
of the spiritual teacher (bestowed in the way of appropriate 
instruction). Works give by means of (their own) power an 
in-bent leaning to the mind : and (then) having (thus) fulhlled 
(their) purpose, they disappear like clouds at the end of the rainy 
season. In the case of him, however, whose mind is hent inwards, 
and who is (thus) qualified to receive the knowledge of the 
Brahman^ the enquiry into (the nature of) the Brahnan is 
certainly induced by means of — That thou art — and other 
such (sentences in the teaching) of the spiritual preceptor. The 
collection of sentences, consisting of — “ That thou art — and other 
such (sentences), has indeed been commented upon (by various 
teachers) over and over again. 

17. The self {dtman) does not manifest itself to him who is 
destitute of the kindly favour of the spiritual preceptor. The 
universe, which is made up of the five elements, is produced out of 
the cause consisting of nescience (avidt/d) as appertaining to the 
self {dtman), 

1 8. The whole world has to be realized as forming an illusory 
manifestation of the Brahman (constituting its basis), so that (in 
consequence) the unreality coasisling of the body and the (outer) 
world goes away (at once and altogether from the vision of the 
truth-perceiving soul). 

19. The nescience in respect of the seif {dtman) is that 
view (of things) which is contrary to the true knowledge of the 
(nature of the) self as declared in the Vedanta ; and that 
(nescience) is beginningless and exists in a gross as wefi as in a 
subtle form. 

20. T’rom the dtman (self) came forth the element of ether 
(dMia ) ; from this the air (came forth) ; from the air the fire 
(came fo'rth ) ; from this (fire) water (came forth) ; from water 
the earth came into existence ; and from the earth arose the paddy 
plant and other such plants. 

21 — 27. From plants (came forth) food ; from food came forth 
man with (his) five soul-sheaths. The creature, who is made 
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np of the sobtle elements, and in whom the rudimentary 
elemental principles hare not been separated through analysis, 
becomes grossified (in the CDurse of creation) ; and beasts, men and 
gods constitute (only) vadeties of such f created beings). On the 
preponderance of virtue (in one’s karma), the condition of god 
{ arises in relation to one) : through nnrighteousness (in one’s 
karma), the condition of beast (is brought about) : on these two 
things (virtue and unrighteousness) being equal (in one’s karma), 
the condition of man (is produced). Thus indeed are (the crea- 
tures j of three kinds, in accordance with (their) karmas. The skin, 
the binod, the flesh, the fat, the bone, the marrow of bone, and the 
semen— these seven constituents of the body are (all) modifications 
of food. Masculinity and femininity also are not self-evolved. A 
male is invariably born, when there is a preponderance of the 
(power of the) semen in the womb (of the mother) ; a female (is 
born) when similarly there is a preponderance of (the power of) the 
nterine blood ; and the (neither-male-nor-female) eunuch (is horn), 
when there is an equality of those two things. The marrow of 
bone, the bone and the sinew (in the child) are produced out of the 
semen (of the male parent) ; the skin, the flesh and the blood (in 
the child) are produced out of the uterine blood (of the female 
parent). These are called the six vestures (of the body), of which 
(the first) three are due to the father, and (the other) three to the 
mother. 

Hunger and thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and death, 
these are the six waves (of infirmity) to be found as two and two 
—in life, in the mind, and in the body (respectively). (Many) 
philosophic controversialists mistakenly entertain the notion of 
the sonl here in relation to the five sheaths (of the soul). 

28. The annamaya-koia, the 'prammaya-kMa, the manomaya- 
kd§a, the rijmnamaya-kdia, and similarly the dnamdamaya-kMa 
are (together) declared to be the five sheaths of the soul. 

2% Since the afiix mayat is (here) used in the sense of modi- 
fication, (we have) the anandamaya repeated (again and again 
in the context in the scripture concerned). The Ldkdyaia indeed 
accepts the body, which is (merely) that (kind of) self which is 
mnamaya (or what is made up of food). 
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30. The Arhaicm understand ’the self) to he iLb body-bounded 
pranamciija (or that which consists of life*. The Banddhas accept 
the self which is vijMnmmya tor what consists of eonsoioiisiiess; : 
hut (they accept) nothing beyond. 

31. Some believers in the Vkhia speak of the seif as the ciuanda- 
may a (or what consists ot bliss). He, however, who declares that 
the material principle of egoity is the self, c:e!i?rallT says that it 
is the mam may a yor what emsibts of the hhuhtB). 

32 — 36. According to the view oi tnose, who buow i’lie 
seif, the self has to be understood to be untouched by the quality 
of being the agent and by (all) other (such qualities). The 
agentship of the self has to be inevitably accepted by those who 
take their stand on that section of the seriptiu’es which deals with 
ritualistic works [karmaMnda), as well as by those who rely upon 
that section which deals with deities \decatdkdnda): for, other- 
wise, no (ritual) work can be carried out successfully (by them). 

In relation to the injunction— “ The Brahmin should kindle 
the (sacrificial) fires here in the spring (season) ’’—who is it that 
is entitled to (perform) the (enjoined) work, is it the (Brabmin’s) 
body (in itself), or (is it the body) as in associatioo with the soul ? 
Seeing that, as the body is non -intelligent, it is impossible for it 
to have the desire for the attainment of mirga (the celestial 
world of enjoyments), and seeing also that (the body) is subject 
to be destroyed, it is not possible for it to be the agent in relation 
to this (kind of) work. The soul does not at all possess the 
characteristics of Brahmin-hood and of other such ciass-distinetions. 
That (viz., the soul) is ^really) apart from class-divisions, caste, 
estates of life, conditions of age, and (aU other such distinguishing) 
diferenees. There is (moreover) nothing other than (both) the 
body and the soul, which is ( specially j qualified ^to be the agent 
in relation to such rit-iialisiic works). 

37-38. Therefore the agent in relation to this (kind of) action 
has to be understood to be (some) hypothetical being (of some 
kind). That which shines forth, after (all) the five sheaths of 
the soul are one after another declared to be no — no ”, that is the 

supreme Brahman. What is other than that lias to be ne.5eience 
5 
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{amiyd). That (nescience) covers np (and conceals) the true 
nature of the self, and (thereby) gives rise to an abundance of 
(its) illusory projections. 

39-40. The illusory projection known as egoity is always pro- 
ductive of (the bondage of) harnift through desire. (It) is the root 
of all (our cosmic) illusion, and carries [with itself) the association 
of misery : and in relation to all (persons), it distinctly gives rise 
(further) to all those worldly and Veihc expressions of (common) 
experience, wherein there are dii^orentiaiions of the Imower, the 
means of knowledge, the object of knowledge, etc,, as though 
(all these illusory differentiations were) trne, 

41. Surely in relation to the self, which is actionlcss and 
association-less, and is (moreover) the independent and undesiriug 
consciousness itself, this (manner of the) expression of experience 
cannot (indeed) take place of itself. 

42. Jt is certain that the non-intelligent egoity, which has 
consciousness (merely) super-imposed upon it, behaves (in conse- 
quence) as if it were (itself) conscious (and intelligent). Through 
the super-imposicion of something else, which is other (than itself), 
the self shines forth as though it were (really) other (than itself). 

43. That thing, (namely, our body) which is pointed to by the 
word thiSi consists of two parts. Of these the pmna (or life) is the 
basis of (our) activities ; the other thing which is spoken of as 
intellect and 7nmas is the basis of knowledge. 

44. Physical movements and other such things, the five vital 
airs beginning with the pram (which is the principal vital air), 
and the instrumental organs (of seuse and activity), etc., which 
form (as it were) the door-way to various kinds of activity such as 
speaking, etc.,— all these maybe accepted (as attributes) in relation 
to that (body). 

45—47. In consequence of (the variation in) function, the 
internal organ here is of two kinds (consisting of) the intellect 
[buddhi) and ananas (the faculty of attention). If it be held that 
it is the pure and simple dhnan (or self) which directly shines out 
in the idea of I-ness (or egoity), then tell me whether, in the idea 
‘ I am lean,' (that self is apprehended as) pure and simple 
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or not. Just as ‘lean^ and other such (attributes) are not, 
owing to their per ceivability, considered to be the attributes of the 
atman (self), so also indeed pleasure and such other things, which 
are (all) found (to exist altogether) in the body, cannot be the 
attributes of the atman. According to the view of those who 
(truly) know the atman^ the atman is (entirely) distinct from the 
knower, the means of knowledge, and the object of knowledge. 

48, After discarding (all) those philosophical controversialists 
who declare otherwise, (the atman) has to be explained (to all) in 
this very manner. (But) to no one should it be taught that the 
not-self is (that which forms) the object of perception. 

49-50. Because no one (ever) has the cognition ‘ I am a 

pot^ ; because (the body) is possessed of form (or colour) and such 
other (qualities) ; because (it) is perceivable, non-intelligent and 
made up of the (material) elements ; because also (it) is fit to be 
eaten as food by dogs and other such (animals) ; and because 
(again) consciousness shines forth (always) in contradistinction 
from the body — the body is not the self {atman). 

51. Therefore the body which is (merely) annamaya (or made 
up of food) cannot he the aiman as the LoMyafas declare. The 
pram (or the principal vital air) also cannot be the dtman^ 
because it is aerial and non-intelligent like the external air (of the 
atmosphere). 

52. The senses also cannot he the atman, because they are, 
like a lamp, (mere) instruments (in aid) of knowledge. The 
manaa (faculty of attention) is not the atman, because it is unsteady 
and does not exist during dreamless sleep. 

53 — 61, Since (dreamless sleep) culminates in happiness, (this) 
happiness alone constitutes the body {i.e., the essential nature) of 
the self {atman). The pram supports (that sheath of) the self 
which is made up of food ; the manas supports (that sheath of the 
self which consists of) the pram ; and the well known Supreme 
Self, G-ovinda, who is Existence-Emowledge-Bliss, supports the 
(sheath made up of the) manas. 

When the atman, by means of the external senses, experiences 
(aU) such objects as are turned away from itself, then there arises 
the waking state, which is denoted by the name of vma. When, 
6 
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in fact solely by means of the manas, (it) experiences dreams, whose 
contents are obtained through the external senses, then that state 
of the Supreme Self, which is called taijasa, has to be understood 
(to have arisen). 

When the dtman abides in the manaS) which is (itself) swal- 
lowed up by the darkness of ignorance, then it (the self) is known 
to be in the state of dreamless sleep, which is called prdjna and 
is indicated by (the characteristic of) mania (bliss). 

Even in sleep the prana (or life) abides, so as to remove the 
erroneous impression of death (in relation to a person who is 
merely sleeping). 

Otherwise dogs would eat up the sleeping person, or (people) 
would cremate (him) religiously in the sacred fire. Even in 
(dreamless) sleep there is surely the endurance of bliss, because 
(a sleeping person) on waking up and remembering (his im- 
mediately past condition) speaks out on reflection thus — ‘ I slept 
happily/ 

(This) view may be (granted). This happiness (however) cannot 
be what is derived out of the objects of the senses, for the reason 
that there are (during deep sleep) no (such) objects (perceived). 
Because (also) it has to be made out (through reflection) , it catinot 
be real (happiness in itself). Therefore there is (hei'e) the illusion 
of happiness in respect of (what is merely) the absence of pain. 

Even though the counter-correlative (thereof) is not (fully) 
perceived, the absence of all (things) is (capable of being) appre- 
hended ; because, when asked again, (the man who has risen from 
sound sleep), speaks to another of (his own apprehension of) the 
absence of all (things). It is in accordance with this reasoning 
that the absence of the apperception of feelings is experienced. 

62. Here we give (this) reply to the objection, (namely), that 
the absence of pain is not (at all capable of being) perceived. 
Since it is said (that the happiness of deep sleep is experienced) 
by one who has risen from sleep, the sleeping person (himself) 
oannot constitute a witness in relation to (any) absence of 
apperception. 

63. Since, in (deep) sleep, the counter-correlative of a negation 
is not apprehended, the character ©f such (an unapprehended) 
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counter-correlative belongs io pain* In the opinion of tbe 
Prdbhdkarab\ tbe negative proof of non-perception (bj wbieb tbe 
non-existenctf of things is proved) is not admissible. 

64-65. According to the view of tbe Naiijdytkas, tbe negative 
proof of non-perception (relating to tbe negation of existence) does 
not differ from direct perception. This foolish pbiiosopbic dis- 
putant, who declares that, in tbe state of final beatitude, tbe 
dimm exists (much) like a stone owing to tbe cessation of pleasure, 
pain, etc., — ^wbat will be not say ? 

Thus it is established that tbe self {dtman) has tbe character 
of being tbe witness of nescience and of being eternal bliss (also). 

66-67. (Our) opponents say in this connection that there is 
(in tbe universe) a plurality of souls. (They say) — ■ If (tbe 
dtman) is (only) one in all beings, then, on any one man dying, 
a.ll will have to die ; on (any one) being born, (all) will have to be 
born ; and on (any one) doing an act, (all) will have to do (that 
same act). In these respects in all beings contradictory cbaiac- 
teristios are (to be) seen. 

68-69. Therefore in relation to tbe (numerous) bodies of all 
(beings), tbe plurality of souls is (well) established. 

(To this tbe reply is) — Plurality in relation to (tbe souls of) 
men has been declared by you (our opponent) only in view of their 
contradictory characteristics. Now tell (ns) where (these) contra- 
dictory characteristics are seen (to exist) — in tbe body or in tbe 
self {diman) ? If in tbe body, then what is proved is tbe plurality 
bf bodies. Consequently what (has that to do) with tbe self ? 

70-71. If tbe differentiation (into many) be in relation to tbe 
self (itself), which is of tbe nature of (pure) consciousness, then (it) 
may (well) occur in relation to one and tbe same man. In tbe 
manner, in which one and tbe same moon becomes characterised 
by many-ness in relation the (several) vessels of water (wherein 
it may happen to be reflected)— (in that same manner) the mani- 
festation of tbe one Atman (as many) in relation to several bodies 
has (also) been understood (to occur). 

Tbe seK (or dtman) is distinct from tbe five sheaths (of tbe 
soul), from tbe six modifications in condition (appertaining to all 
produced things) , and from tbe six waves of infirmity. 
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72. (It) is distinct from the bodj, the senses, the manas, the 
intellect, the life-breath and egoity ; (it) is one in aU bodies and 
is immodifiable and untainted. 

73. (It) is eternal and is no doer of actions ; (it) is self-lumi- 
nous and all-pervading, and is free from (the experience of 
sensuous) enjoyments ; (it) is of the same nature as the Brahman, 
and is devoid of qualities ; (it) is pure, and in itself consists 
solely of intelligence as constituting its essential nature. 

74. As characterised by limiting conditions, (it becomes) the 
doer and the enjoyer, ani is polluted with desires, etc., and has 
its (very) nature tainted within the body by means of egoity 
and (other) such (things). 

75-76. Accordingly, as characterised by limiting conditions 
and as enveloped in the eightfold bondage, (the dtman), moving 
in obedience to karma, wanders about (in bodies) beginning with 
(that of) Brahma and ending with (that of) immoveable things ; 
and attains, through (the performance of prescribed ritualistic) 
works, the world of the pitrs and other such worlds : through (the 
performance of) prohibited works, (it goes) to hell and other such 
(places) : through (the acquisition of philosophic) wisdom, (it 
attains) the state of being united unto the Brahman: and if 
devoid of that (wisdom, it) gets into a state of despicable 
lowness. 

77. The Self is one only and Supreme, having the three 
worlds created (for Itself) by Itself. Bondage, freedom and 
other such distinguisJiing conditions (in relation to It) may (well) 
happen to be possible in the manner of dreams. 

78. Or perhaps the souls are many (in number), and are 
characterised by the nescience which gives rise to (their) samara. 
Since (this) nescience iwS beginningless, there is surely no fallacy 
of reciprocal dependence (here in relation to this view). 

79. Another view is that both these (ideas of oneness and 
plnrality) are appropriate (in relajijon to souls), for the reason 
that they form a distributive aggregate. There is oneness from 
the stand-point of view of a collective whole, and (there is) 
plurality from the stand-point of view of a discrete collection. , 
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80. (The Self) is, in the forms of concionsness and nescience, 
the witness of (all) things, which consist of non-intelligence and 
are characterised hj mediate or immediate relationship (to It) : 
and (It) is (thus) always in (possession of) omniscience. 

81. With the coat of nescience fastened on, It happens to be 
merely illusion in dreamless sleep and in other such states, and is 
(at the same time) capable of remembering even such things as 
were experienced in the course of other re-births (as an embodied 
being). 

82. Through that which makes It have such (other re-births), 
It becomes subject here to (all) the details of diiSerentiation ; 
and (on Its) transcending the five states (in which It may 
manifest Itself), It is made out to be the knower that (truly) 
knows the Brahman. 

83. The definition of proof {mdna) in general is nothing other 
than that it is a means of (arriving at) true knowledge; and in 
accordance with the difEerence in the definiteness of that (knowl- 
edge), this (means of knowledge) is, as such, understood to be of 
two kinds. 

84 Or the definition of proof may be that it is that which 
destroys ignorance : and this (proof) is accordingly known to he 
of two kinds, in consequence of its being differentiated into 
‘ incomplete ’ and * complete,’ (according as the removal of the 
ignorance efected thereby is incomplete or complete). 

85-86. That (proof of truth which is) derived out of sentences 
— such as ^ That thou art ’ — ^is destructive of all ignorance. 

Perception and that which is called inference, comparison (or 
analogy), and also scripture, circumstantial presumption, and the 
negative proof of non-perception — in fact these six alone form the 
means of proof. These are (all) names relating to such things 
as are comprised within phenomenal experience, and are not 
applicable (as means of proof) in relation to the Aiman (Self). 

87. Although (the Self) has to he known by Itself and is 
incapable of being realised (otherwise), It is (nevertheless) made 
out to transcend speech and thought. 

The theory of Hiranyagarbha does not very materially 
differ from the Vedanta, 
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88. In that theorv it is held that the Purusa is Bliss and that 
prakrti is nescience. Knowledge is in fact of two kinds, according 
as it is inwardly directed or outwai-dly directed. 

89. The internally directed (knowledge) is that which is 
tui'ned towards Bliss ; and the externally directed (knowledge) is 
that which is turned towards outside objects. 'Ihe illusory modifi- 
cations of the nescience appertaining to the Atman constitute the 
fivefold rudimentary elemental principles. 

90. From the five rudimentary elemental principles have 
been produced the five internal instruments (of the sonl), namely 
the manas (or the faculty of attention), the intellect, egoity, the 
mind, and also (the idea of) knowership, 

91. Egoity consists of the element of earth ; and knowership is 
horn out of the element of akdsa (ether). It is these two instru- 
ments that (together) manifest themselves in the form of (the idea 
of) agentship (in relation to actions). 

92. The intellect is born out of the element of fire, the (con- 
scious) mind is born out of the element of water, and the mam% 
is bom out of the element of air. 

It has to be made out (further) that each of the (five) elements 
of earth, etc., is characterised by five attributes. 

93. (The principle of) egoity, the principal vital air, the nose 
and smell, together with the organ of evacuation, are (all evolved 
atirihutee) pertaining to the (element of) earth: the mind the 
apdna (variety of vital air), and the tongue and taste and the 
organ of reproduction are the (evolved) attributes pertaining to 
(the element of) water. 

94. The intellect, the uddna (variety of vital air), and ih.e eye 
and colour (or form) and the feet are (the evolved attributes) 
pertaining to (the element of) fire ; the manas ^ the m/dna (vital 
air), the skin and the sense of touch and the hand are simOarly 
the (evolved) attributes pertaining to (the element of) air. 

95. Knowership, the samdm (vital air), the ear and sound and 
speech are all (attributes) evolved out of (the element of) akdki> 
(ether). 

Oat of iFe (five) subtle elements are evolved (oerfeiin) other 
attributive things — ^five from each. 
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96. Bone, sMn, flesh, blood-vessels and hair are the attribative 
thing's (evolved out) of the (subtle element of) earth : similarly 
urine, phlegm, blood, semen and the marrow of bones are the 
attributive things (evolved out) of (the subtle element of) water. 

97. Sleep, thirst, hunger, sexual appetite and laziness are born 
out of the (subtle) element of Are : walking, jumping, climbing, 
rising up and obstructing are (evolved out of the subtle element) 
of air. 

9b. Desire and anger, covetousness and fear and infatuation 
are similarly the attributive things (evolved out) of (the subtle 
element of) dkd§a (ether). 

That path (of religious discipline), which is to be followed by 
those, who have renounced all worldly attachments, has been 
taught by Krsna himself to Uddhava. 

99-99^. It is indeed seen (given) in the Fur ana having the 
name of Srz-Bhdgavata. 

He, who hears (that is, learns,) in the proper order these well 
abridged conclusions of all the (various) systems (of philosophy 
and religion) culminating in (the system of) the Yeddnta — (he) 
becomes the knower (of the truth) of things and (also becomes) 
in reality a learned person in this world. 

Thus ends the twelfth chapter known as the system of the 
VMdnta in the Sarva-dariana-siddhdnta-mngraha composed by the 
venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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A GLOSSARY OF THE SANSKPJT TEEMS COHlAIIfED Df THE 
FREFA E aNI) IN THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Agnistoma 


Agnihoi'rd 

Anga 

Anima 


Adrsta 


A dmitins 


A draita-Siddki 


A = 3r. 

. . Literally the praise of Agn?, the god of fire ; the 
name of a protracted s icrifice- extending oTer 
several days and forming an essential part of 
another sacrifice haown as Jgoitstoma, which is 
the typical form of a whole cla-s of sacrifices. 

. . A Ved>c ritnal in which ao oblation is offered 
particnlarly to Agjii, the god of fire. 

. . A limbj a member j a division or a department 
of a science or an anxiliary science. 

. . The power of becoming extremely minute, the 
po ‘A er of becoming as t-maU as an atom ; one of 
the supra-aormal psychic powers deriTable from 
the practice of Toga. 

The invisible lesnlts of works done in former 
states of embodied existence ; an unseen orremote 
conse<inence of an act, as for inet.nce the 
* heaven ’ which is ntta-nable through the per- 
formance of certain religious ceremonies; a 
conseq[aence not immediately preceded by a 
visible cause. 

. . Veddntic philosophers of the pantheistic moni tio 
school, whose chief exponent is the great 
Sankaracaiya according to whom the Supreme 
Brahman is identical with the universe and all 
the individual souIf therein. 

.. A famocs polemical work on the pantheistic 
monism based on the teachings of the Upanisads, 
by Madhusudana Sara&vatl, 
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G I. OSSARY. 

Admiia- Vedanta 

. Tile Upanisadic philosophy of pantheistic monism. 

Adhydyas 

. Chapters or sections in a work* 

Amamaya 

. That which consists of ‘ food that is, the body. 

Anmmaya-koia 

. The sheath made up of food : one of the five 
sheaths of the soul : the outermost corporeal ease 
enshrining the soul. 

Apamrya . . , 

• Final beatitude, the final deliverance of the soal 
from the bondage of matter ; the supreme bliss 
of soul-deliverance otherwise known as moha. 

Apdna 

, One of the five vital airs, being that which is 
connected with the organs of excretion and 
evacnation. 

Artho 

. Wealth, being one of the four chief aims of life 
known as purumrthas. 

Arthn'dda 

. Explanatory disquisitions and also eulogiums 
and such other things illnstrative of the more 
important themes in the fedafi ; a part of the 
contents of the Vedae, 

ArthapSda 

. The science of wealth and of government, being a 
supplementary Veda. 

Andyd 

. Nescience j spiritual ignorance and illusion. 

Amm 

. The demons who are conceived to be in perpetual 


hostility to the gods. 

AhaMra 

. The material principle ot egoity ; one of the 
principles of the Smkhyas. 

A=3n. 

Akdm 

. The fifth of the great material elements, the 
subtlest and most ethereal of them all, supposed 
to fill and pervade the universe and to be the 
pecnliar vehicle of sound. 

Apa 

. Clarified butter used in sacrifices, ghee. 

Atmmt 

. One’s self, the individual soul which is the basic 
principle of thought and life ; also the Supreme 
Self or Brahman. 

Adhydtwika {tdpa) . 

. According to the Sdnkhyas and others, one of the 
three kinds of miseries, being that which is 
iiitrinsie and consists of mental pain and 
physical ailings. 
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Adhidaimha (tdpa) . 

AdMhhaiit'iha 'tap a] . 
Ananda 

Anandanaya . , 
Anandmiaya-'kQgtt 

Aya tanas 

Ayurveda 

Arum 

Arhatm 

m .. . 

IHhdm 

flaia .. 


. Anotlier of tlie same tliree Muds of miseries, tiiat 
wMcli is caused by rain, snn and otlier sncb 
natural inanimate causes and agencies. 

A third kind of the same miseries, being that which 
is caused by rarious sorts of liring creatures. 

. Bliss. 

. That which consists of bliss ; also used sometimes 
so as to mean God the Blissful. 

. That sheath of the soul which consists of bliss ; 
the innermost sheath of the body enshrining the 
sonl. 

. Seats j with the Bnddhists these are made np of 
the inner seats of the five senses of knowledge 
together with that of the manas and the faculty 
of intelligence, and also of those of the five 
onter organs of action such as the hands, the 
feet, etc. 

A supplementary Veda ; the science of ‘ long life 
which is the science of medicine. 

. The philosophical treatises known as the Upanirnds 
which form a part of the Aranyaha^ of the 
Vedas, 

. The followers of Arhat ; Jain as, which see. 

i = f. 

. A blood vessel on the left side of the region of the 
nose, according to the anatomy of the Yoga. 

. . Literally — “ So indeed it was ” : traditional 
records of former events, legendary and heroic 
in character, such as those described in the 
Mahdhhdrata for instance. 

i=t. 

. . The weigbtiness of rnlership, one of the supra- 
normal powers obtainable by the practice of 
yoga. It stands in this work in the place of 
what is commonly called garirm. 

Masterfulness, another supra-uormal yQgic power. 


7 * 
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qlossab^t. 

TJ=:^. 

Uttar a-mlm&mS, 

,* The latter mmdmd—m enqiiiry into the 
meaning and aim of those Vedic and VUmtu 
scriptures which deal with the Brahman or the 
Supreme Being. 

Uj^a/nuad 

.. A Veaic disquisition on philosophy generally 
forming a part of an Aranyaka. 


. . A supplementary VUa^ such as the Ayurvida or 
the science of medicine. 

Updnga 

. , A secondary member ; a supplement to a supple- 
ment of the Vedas ; a sub-division or secondary 
portion of any auxiliary science. 

JIjitalha 

. . The second of the seven notes in the Hindu 
musical scale, represented in abbreviation by Su 

K 

Kama . ♦ 

.. EituaHstic works j also the impressed innate 
tendencies due to the work done in former States 
of re-iucarnation. 

Karmakdnda 

.. That section of the scriptures of the Hindus 
which deals with ritualistic works. 

Kalpa 

, . The code of rituals ; one of the six Vedmgas : that 
which prescribes the ritual and gives rules for 
the performance of various sacrificial rites. 

Kdma ~ . . 

. . Desire, objects of desire, being one of the four 
principal aims of life. 

Kdrmdi 

. . A sacrificial ceremony supposed to hare the 
power of causing a downpour of rain. 

Euhkuta [dsam) 

. . The name of a particular posture to be assumed 
in the practice olydga^ one which makes those 
who assume it have outwardly the outline 
appearance of a cook. 

Kumlhaka 

.* An exercise in yoga, consists in stopping the 
brea h after a prolonged inspiration. - 



a|«o^Si.Ei 


KsM 

0inikdra 

0Sndhart 

Bmdharva-^eda 

Bum , . 

Cam . . 
Cdrvdka-darfam 

Citrd . . 

£.kmid^dU , . 

iaim . , 

JvmM • * 


. . A<5cordiDg to the anatomj of Yoga, the 1)lood-7e8stl 
which goes to the genital organ and the testes 
and also to the anas. 

< 3 ^=?r. 

, . The third of the seven notes in the BQndn mnsical 
scale. 

. . The blood-vessel of the left eye according to the 
anatomy of Yoga. 

. . One of the snpplementary VUu, constitnting the 
science and art of mnsic. 

. . A spiritnal teacher : a preceptor. 

0 = "?. 

. . An oblation of rice or barley boiled in milk and 

*' sprinkled over with ghee, etc. 

. . The system of the CarsSkas, or the sceptical and 
secnlar doctrines of the atheistic materialists of 
ancient India, otherwise known as Lokagatas and 
Lohdyatihs. 

. . Name of a VUic sacrifice in which a variety of 
things arp offered together as oblations : the 
word itself means “variegated” or “many- 
oolonred.” 

Ch = ^. 

. The science of prosody, forming one of the six 
Veddngas. 

J = 

. . A 'follower of Jina Mahavira, who was a contempo- 
rary of Gautama Buddha and tanght an asectic 
religion of self-denial and scrnpnlons regard 
for all animal life : he denied the divine 
anthority of the VMm, 

.. Knowledge, wisdom, a cognitive condition of 
conseionpneBB. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Jmm-’hmh . . 

Jyotim 

Tanmatraa 

Tapas . . 

Tanias 

T&masu 

ImiaBii 

Traiyamlaka-mantra . 

Dahmd 

DUrva . . 
Devatd-kmda . . 

Daityas 
Lmja . . 

Dhanurreda 


That section of the Hindn script ares which deals 
with the knowledge relating to the Brahman or 
the Supreme Being, 

Astronomy, one of the six Vsddhgas. 

T = ^. 

-Rudimentary principles derived ont of primordial 
matter, out of which principles the five great 
elements of air, water, fire, earth and ether 
{dhdia) are. considered to have been evolved. 

. Penance, the undergoing of religions austerities, 
the practice of self-denial and of meditation and 
mental concentration helpful to self-denial. 

The ^ q[aality of dnrkness one of the three well- 
known ‘ q[ualities ’ of primordial matter conceived 
as the fundamental substratum of the universe. 

Pertaining to the ‘ quality of darkness ’ or tamas, 

. Pertaining to the element of (light and) heat, 

. A mystical and magical formula in propitiation of 
Siva ; supposed to yield certain transcendental 
spiritual results. 

D = 5[. 

. The fee or any other gift to be given to the officiat- 
ing priests and others in sacritices. 

. Panic grass, the Paniomi Bactylon. 

. That section of the MmammY,hxQk consists of foni' 
chapters — from the 9th to the l‘2th — and deals 
with the various Vedio deities. 

. Sons of Biti by Kasyapa ; the hereditary enemies 
of the gods. 

. . Generally a Brahmin j also a member of any of the 
first three castes or regenerate twice-born 
claeses among the Hindus. 

Bh = sr. 

, . A supplementary Veda, the science and art of 
archery and war. 



Dharinff 


I)harma~^mir<y 

DMiu . . 
DhSrana 

Dhmvat^ 

Dhyann 


hava^vasim 
NS4i . . 

Namadhlya 

NiruUa 

Ijfisdda 
I^tUhS, , . 

Kaiydyika 

Ifydya, JN'ydya-^mtra. . 

Pamahia 
Padm'i (asana) 


Payasmm 

Pingald 

PHn 


&L 088 AEY. St 

Yirtue, rigiiteousness. duty ; one of tlie fonj 
principal aims of life ; tlie merit accruing from 
tlie performance of works ; an attribute. 

Otherwise known as Smji/ : the Hindu, code oi 
religions and social laws. 

A material component of the body. 

Fixity of attention, an element in the practice of 
yoga ; the blood-Tessel of the right hand, accord- 
ing to the anatomj* of the Togcz school. 

The sixth note in the Hindu gamnt. 

Meditative concentration of mind, an essential 
constituent of the practice of yoga. 

N = 

One who has a new cloth, or one who has nine cloths. 

A tubular vessel in the body : a blood-vessel. 

Name ; (of sacrifices), names forniing one of the 
main classes of topics dealt with in the Fedazs, 
according to the Mfindnmkns. 

The science of etjinology and interpretation, one 
of the six Feddn^as. 

The seventh note of the Hiiidn gamnt. 

An eye-'affection, a disease of the lens of the eye. 

One who follows the Nydya school of Hindu 
philosophy founded by Gautama. 

Logic, the science oi reasoning. 


The fifth note of the Hindu gamut. 

A particular posture to be adopted while engaged 
in religious meditation and in the practice of 
yoga : sitting with the legs crossed, and with one 
hand resting on the left thigh and the other held 
up near the heart. 

The blood-vessel near the right ear. according to 
the anatomy of Toga, 

The blood-vessel to the right of the nose, accord- 
ing to the anatomy of Toga. 

, The manes or spirits of departed ancestor*. 



0 L O S 8 A K’T . 


Pudgala 

Furma 


Furusa 

Furodafa 

Furaka 


V^Tva-mlmdrma 


Fumn .. 
Prahrti 


Framm 

FrahMhara 

PratyaMra 

Framma 

FramdnaiUmttu> 


Frikdmya 


FrdM ... 
Frdnamaya 


, . A class Tof demons, infernal imps or gliosts, fierce, 
vile and malignant. 

. . Tlie rdtimate atom of matter, a term peculiar to the 
philosophy of Jainism. 

.. Worhs of scriptural authority in Hindnism, which 
treat of (1) primordial and ( 2) secondary creation, 
(3) of the dynasties of kings and ancient sages, 
and (4)01 their history and (5) of the periods 
of time known as Manmntaras. 

. . The sonl, the conscious basis of human personality. 

* . An oblation in the form of a cake made of gTonnd 
rice cooked in an earthen dish. 

. . The process of filling in the lungs with air to 
the fuil; a breath-exercise in the practice of 
yoga. 

, . The earlier Mmdmsd or enqniry into the meaning 
and aim of Hindu r<'ligions rites and Bcriptures. 

, . The tnbular blood-vessel t f the right eye, according 
to the amitomy ot Toga. 

. . Undifferentiated primordial matter wherein the 
three * qnalities ’ of goodness {saitva), passion 
[rajas) and darkness [tamas) inhere. 

. . The mystical sacred S} liable Om. 

. The founder of a particular Ml.mdmm school. 

, . The process of withdrawing the senses from out- 
side objects, an element in the practice of yoga. 

. . Proof, a criterion of truth, an authoritative source 
of knowledge. 

. . A work attrionted to the authorship of a great 
Tenkalai SrT-Yaisnava teacher ManavSlama- 
mnni, which traces to their original scare es the 
authorities quoted in a commentary on Saint 
Sathakopa’s Tamil psalms known as TirmaymoU, 

,, The power of having an irresistible will, a 
supra-normal psychic acquisition due to the 
practice of yoga. 

, . Life ; also the principal vital air, being that which 
is associated with the process of breathing in. 

. , That which consists of life. 
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Prammyahofa 
Pramyma , 
PrBpti . . 


Buddhi 

Brnddmna 

Bauddha « , 
Bavddha-darfana 

Brahman 


Bhagamipdda •• 
Shttgffvadgtid 

Bhajagomndmioira 
Bhadra {asana) 

Bhdraia 

Bhdraimuda s . 

BMfya,, 

Bhmyahdramata 


Tliat elipatt ot the fouI wliicli consists of tlie 
physical vitality of its emhodiment. 

Tile control of tlie broatt, an exercise in tbe 
practice of yogi. 

Tbe power of reacliing things anywhere and from 
anywhere, a snpra-normal aeq^nisition derived 
from the practice of yoga. 

The facility of intellection, the intellect, the intelli- 
gent principle of eonsoionsness. 

The *eeeBe of the hoyhepd of Krsna, who is looted 
npon as an incarnation of Yisnn; modern 
Bindrabnn near Muttra. 

A Buddhist. 

The religious and philosophical system of the 
Buddhists. ' 

The Supreme Self, the Highest Being, as known 
to Hindu philosophy. 

Bh = ^. 

A term of respect, generally used by a disciple in 
relation to his spiritual master. 

The ‘ Lord’s Song ’ containing in the form of a dia- 
logue the teachings of Krsna to Arjuna on Hindu 
philosophy and religion and ethics, and forming 
part of the Bhlmaparmn of the Mahdhhdrata. 

A short poem pointing out the need of devotion to 
God ; by Sankaracarya. 

In YogUj a particular prosture to be adopted while 
-meditating, the legs being crossed and bent 
underneath the body. 

A shorteriitle of the S^crhdlhdrata, the great'Hmdu 
epic. 

The religion and philosophy taught in the MaM^ 
-hMrda. 

A commentary, a gloss. 

The theory expounded by a commentator, 



u 




Maia . . 

Maihyama 

Mmm 

Mandmaya 

Mmyala-dohi 

Mantra 

Mayat 

Mayura ((mm) 

MaJuii 

Mahdbharaia . . 

Mahimd 



Mina 

Minimi 

MlnamoriMra 


M = 

. . Theory, yiew, opinion, system, sect creed. 

. . The fonrth or middle note in the Hindu musical 
scale. 

. . The mind, the internal organ or faculty of atten- 
tion. 

. . That which consists of manas. 

The mind-sheath of the soul, or that sheath of the 
soul which consists of mmas or ‘ mind.’ 

, . A benedictory or propitiatory stanza which is gen- 
erally given at the commencement of Hindu 
literary works of all kinds. 

. , krayer-formula, mystical magical formula used in 
prayer and meditation ; the portion of the Vsdas 
consisting of metrical hymns. 

. . A suffix signifying abundance or modification. 

. . In Yoga a particular posture in sitting so as to 
make one assume in outline the appearance of a 
peacock. 

. . The great principle of the intellect, the first pro- 
duct evolved out of undifferentiated primordial 
matter according to the Smkhym* 

. . One of the two great epic poems of the Hindus, 
which gives an account of the war between the 
Pandavas and Kanravas, as well as of the part 
played therein by Krsna. 

. . The power of becoming extremely great, one of 
the supra-normal acquisitions derived from the 
practice of yoga, 

. . Moras, prosodial instants ; for instance, a long 
vowel consists of two matras, a short vowel of 
one, and a prolated vowel of three. 

,, One who belongs to the Buddhistic school of 
absolute nihilism. This school alsp may go by 
this name. 

. . A proof, a means of true knowledge. 

. , T The enquuy into the meaning and aim of the 

i. J Vidas. 
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Ydrtila 

Mshsa 

Ta^amnl 

Jdg*i 

Ydgatdrmdi . . 
Yogdedm 

Yogic 

Ydgin 

Rajas 

kakm>n 


Rdjma 

Ritpa 



Laghima 


A work by KnmSrila-Bbatta dealing with tie 
science of Mimamsd. 

Final beatitude, the final deliTerance of the soul 
from bondage. 

Tie blood-ressel of tie right foot, according to tie 
anatomy of Yoga. 

Tie process of meditatiTe mental concentration, 
aiming at self-realisation and G-od-xealisation : 
tie system of philosophy expounded by Patafi- 
jali. 

A work on Yoga by Goyindathe spiritual teacher of 
Sankaracarya. 

One who belongs to the Buddhistic school of 
idealism which maintains the reality of ideas. 
This school also may go by this name. 

Pertaining to yoga. 

A tianscendental seer, a true seer of tbe self; one 
who has practised yoga successfully. 

B. = l, 

The ^ quality ’ of passion ; one of the three well- 
known ‘ qualities ’ of primordial matter. 

Imps and other such heings who injure innocence 
and weakness and disturb Brahminioal sacrifices, 
etc. 

Pertaining to the ‘ quaKty ’ of passion— 

Form or colour ; that which is capable of being 
apprehended by the eye. 

The ‘ group ’ or totality of perceptions. 

The process of expelling the air from within the 
lungs, an exercise in the practice of yoga. 

The power of becoming extremely light, asupra- 
normal acquisition deriyed from the practice 
of ydga. 



8e 

AMI.. 


.. Tltefiignor name^^f tlie potential Biood, -dtiidh 
invariably expresses ;an injunction. 


‘ * 1 Same as Cdrvdka. wMcb see. 

LohaifatHa 

.. i 

T = ^, 

Vafitm 

. . That power of subduing aU things which yields to 
'.one all tuat one may desire ; a supra-normal 


acq^nisition from the practice of yoga* 

Vijfma 

Consciousness. 

Viinanmaya . . 

. . That which consists of consciousness. 

FijnmamuyakMa 

That shea^th of the soul which consists of con- 
sciousness. 

V^'Mmdandha 

.. Consciousness-collection, the totality of all the 
var ous states of consciousness. 

VUhi . . 

. . A mandatory injunction given in the Vedas. 

r<m [imna) . . 

, , In Toga, a particular posture in sitting— the * hero- 
posture.’ 

ViveiacUMmnp 

. . A philosophical, didactic and devotional poem 
by Sahkaracaxya. 

VuisUdvatiins 

. . The followers of the Vedmik school of qualified 
monism, of which the chief exponent is Eami- 
nujacarya. 

Viivddara 

. . The blood-vessel of the left hand, according to 
the anatomy of Yoga. 

Vidas , , • . , 

. . The sacred scriptures of the ffindus. 

Vidan&s 

. . The affections and desires. 

Vidand^shndha 

. . The ‘ affection-aggregate ’ or the totality of 4,11 
those states of consciousness which constitute 
pleasure and pain, as well as of the states of 
coitsdousness which constitute desire. 

Vedanta 

. . ^ particular system of llindn philosophy. 

Veamta-maia . . 

The teachings Of the Vedanta system, which is 
based n^^^uly {Upon the V^animds. 

Vedmia-SHtras 

.. The well-known aphorisms of Vedanta as given 
by Badarayana. 

Viddntu 

. . Pertaining .to the '-Vedanta. 

Vidta , . 

. . Pertaining to the Mdm» 



COLO'S 


FaMinia 

fakidka 

Fyakarana 
fyam . . 

Vya^ormta 


Sankara 

Sankinl 

Sittra 



S^sa 

BrhBhayamtiL 

Sudra .. 

Saiva « . 
Sioha .. 

Sa^u « • 


W 

. . A followed of one of tiie scliools of Bnddliism, of 
that wMoh nphoLis tlie realiiy of both matter 
and consciousness. This school also may go by 
this name. 

. . The system of philosophy founded by Eanada and 
especially noted for its category of vi^sa — ‘ parti- 
cnlarity ’ or ‘ indiyidnal essence i.e , for its 
maintaining the eternally distinct natnre of 
snbstances. A follower of this system of philo- 
sophy is also denoted by tbe same name. 

. . Grammar, one of the six Feddnyas, 

. . One of the five vital airs, that which circulates or 
is diffused throughout the body. 

. . The religion and philosophy propounded by Tyasa, 
the author of the Makdbhdrata. 


. . A name of the God Siva : the shorter form of the 
name of Sankaracarya. 

. , The blood-vessel of the left ear, according to the 
anatomy of Yoga. 

. . Science ; also an authoritative Hindu scripture. 

, . Oneness as a science, especially in reference to the 
two well known parts of the Mzmdmch§dstra. 

The science of accent and phonetics, one of the 
six Viddngas. 

.. A Furdm devoted to the teaching of Faismm 
philosophy and religion, and giving an account 
of the life of Krsna : ascribed to Suka, the son 
of Tyasa. 

. . A member of the fourth caste j also the name of 
the fourth caste. 

, . A devotee of Siva. 

. . A short stanza. 

S = ^, 

• f The first note of the Hindu gamut 
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s = ?r. 

Satim . . ‘ • The ^ quality ’ of goodness, one of the three 

well-known ‘ qualities ’ of matter. 

SamjM . . . . ‘ Symbol mental means of identification, name. 

Samjm-skandha . . The symbol-aggregate. 

t^amyama . . . . The last three processes in the practice of yoga, 

yiz., Mr am, dhyana and mmduhi. 

Samara . . . . The circuit of wordly existence consisting of 

birth and death and all their consequences. 

SamMra .. .. Innate mental impressions and impulses and 

tendencies. 

Samhdra-shandha . . The aggregate of innate impressions and tenden- 
cies. 

Samddhi . . . . The state of self-reaHsation in the practice of yoga. 

Samma , . . . The vital air supposed to be connected with the 

digestive process. 

Saramtt . . . The blood-vessel of the tongue, according to the 

anatomy of Toga. 

Sarmdarsanamitgraha . . A work of Sayana Madhava, containing an epitome 
of the philosophical systems current in his time. 

SarndddMniamngraha. The abbreviated title of this work of Sankara- 
carya. 

Smhhya . . . . The name of a great school of Hindn philosophy 

founded by Kapila. It is so called because it 
“enumerates” twenty-five or priuciplesj 
the object of this system being to know how to 
liberate the twenty-fifth tattva which is the 
jpurusa or the sonl from the fetters of pheno- 
• menal life by means of the true knowledge 
of the twenty-four other tattvas and their right 
discrimination from the soul. A follower of 
this school may also go by this name, 

Simavida . . . . One of the four Vsdas. 

Smmm . . . . According to the anatomy of Toga, the blood-vessel 

which goes into the head along an opening in 
the central backbone. 

An aphorism : an expression of ideas in highly 
terse and almost mnemonic language. 


Smrn .. 
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SHirakara 

SUtakraramata 

SHtramata 

Bautrantika 


Bkandha 
Bmrti . . 


Bmrga 


BmsHka 


. . An author of apliorisms. 

. » Tlie theory upheld by the author of a body of 
aphorisms. 

. . The theory exponnded in a body of aphorisms. 

That school of Buddhism which upholds the 
existence of matter and of consciousness, but 
maintains that the existence of matter is know- 
able only by inference. Also a follower of tins 
school. 

A group,’’ an aggregate. 

. . Otherwise known as DMrmMasira : remembered 
religions tradition: law books snch as that of 
Mann and other treatises such as the Bhaga- 
vadyiid: 

Celestial world of enjoyment, paradise, the world 
of reward for meritorious deeds perforpied in 
this earthly life. 

. . In Yoga, a particular mode of sitting, characterised 
by the arms crossing each other. 

H= 

. . According to the anatomy of Toga, the blood- 
vessel of the left foot. 
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